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a Babies reared on Mellin’s Food 
‘+ 141 If seeing is believing, this random selection from the 
By thousands of photos we hold of British Babies reared on 
313 Mellin’s Food should convince every living mother. 
One of these was “A poor little baby "'; the mother of another says: “ At 12 months my 
481 : was a skeleton, Mellin’s Food brought him back to life and health"; the parents of 
_ still another wrote: ‘*We were afraid he would never be reared"; ond in each an 
y every case Mellin's Food brought strength and happiness and health. Mellin’s Food, 
167 ixed with fresh cow's milk, provides the exact equivalent to healthy mother's milk. 
Starch-free. Prepared instantly, no a Suited to the needs of even a new-born child. 


781 Sample of Mellin's Food, and an 80-page handbook on the “CARE OF INFANTS,” sent 
Free to any address. Please mention this paper, and address Sample Department — 
1029 MELLIN'S FOOD, LTD., PECKHAM, LONDON, SE. 
| 
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Lady's 
Handkerchief. 


HANDKERCHIEFS— 
A USEFUL PRESENT 


When luxuries are reduced and necessities 
are the predominant item, a gift of Handkerchiefs 
will prove very acceptable. 

No. 40. Lady's Handkerchief, fine Linen, hand-embroid- , 


red, 3 M two-lett m- 


No. 60. Gentleman’ s Initial in. 8/9 


The ‘* Just-What-l- 
Wanted Gift for 
Relatives & Friends 
across the Seas . 


Watérman’s 


square, { in. letter, § in, hem. Per doz. 
Ideal 4 Handkerchiefs for our don 1/11} 
FountainPe Robi 

= hobinson 
Easy to buy. Easy to tae oh Lasts a life- treet, 
time Nil to suit Sia han oie exe hanged 101.102 C] 
om, GLICAV CL un 

In Silver and Geld for LONDON. 36c Donegall Place 


Book w tyles free from 
& HARL 1UTH D, 
kK Ho Kingsway, 

Lend Ne Vork. 173 

Bro idway.) 


BELFAST 


ALL POsT ORDERS TO BELFAST. 
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Style 
No. 1436. 

Boys’ Brogue Shoes 
with the proper pith in 
them. suilt of tough 
leather to withstand the 
they 


comfort- 
1. 


roughest of wear, re- 
tain their perfect 
giving shape to the end 
ack or dark t 
Sizes 7 to 10 
itor 


2to5 


Style 
No. 1427. 


Boys’ Stout Boots 


that defy the roughest 
weather. ‘This boot is an 
exact replica of the sturdy 
farmer . 
of wear -res 
of calf, will 
f the wildest, 
h for better as 
wear 
2 10/6 
to 5 11/6 
to 7 . 12/6 


Style No. 1221. 
The ‘ Perth’’ 
Scotch Brogue. 


This is a favourite shoe 
for 1 e wi r wea 
thorot y ro 
always retalr ts perfect 

pe Ca had in 
m calf and 
rown calf f 
pecially 
material. paid, 
16/6 


SCOTCH - MADE 


FOOTWEAR 


is the most reliable, 
protective and economical 


for the Whole Family 


For any wear—anywhere— there is no 
footwear made that can equal Norwell’s 
Scotch-made Brogue Shoes and Boots. 
For hard wear alone they are desirable, 
as they will outlast any two ordinary 


pairs. But, in addition, they are smart 

and stylish, perfect fitting and comfort- lor 
able, and keep their immaculate shape A spe 
and wear to the last stitch. alf la 


Direct from Scotch Maker to Wearer. 


There are shooting, golfing, walking and 
sports brogue shoes and boots for men and 
women—also boots and shoes for dress occa- 
for country wear. Stylish 


sions, lor city wear, 
Brogues that are strong and durable for the 


young ladies, stout-soled and tough-uppered 
boots for the lusty, healthy boys, and « asy and 
comfortable shoes for the tiny tots. 


Remember to state size and colour desired. Always 
enclose Postal Order for the amount with your 


order. If you are not absolutely satisfied your shoe, 
money will be cheerfully refunded in full for 
blach 

box 

Ease and for the rams 
Comfort Tiny Tots. a 
5/9; 


Style No. 1453x. Mad e onaneasy 
and wtable last for te 
little fee Gives ve good wea 
and is thoroughly | 


Sizes 3106, 3/1l; 4/11. 


Catalogue“ B "Of Fe amily Foot- 

ent post any address. A ity of Norwell's 
s of Norwe of most stylish 
or vear that is /amous all over wld 1 tand 
any t ud wear, 
D. ‘NORWELL & ret ts perfect 
man 
PERTH, SCOTLAND. behind used aking, and 

ind noise 

( fahli.hed over 4 ) Post 1, 15/6 


The 
Brogue for Ladies. 


Stout and Stylish Boot 


School Gitts. 
str 
boot neatly 


ially 


y mace Ve 
for hard and 


wear as well 


10/6 


Serviceable Shoe for 
School Girls 


is aA we mace 
stout and stylish, 
hoolw I In 
lack 

“ w 

vlace 3 
7 , afi ) 
11 and 12, 
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Style No. 1242. 
**Gipsy”’ 
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= A Striking Lesson 
to Housewives 


EVEN at normal prices, Allinson Bread gives you more 
than twice the body-building elements and many 
times the warmth and energy-giving elements supplied 
by meat. Meat is at war prices, but the trade price 
of Allinson Flour has not been raised; therefore the 
price of Allinson Bread to the public remains normal. 
Its economy is therefore more than three-fold now. 


Allinson Bread is so complete a food, so nourishing and sustaining, 
that you can be independent of meat and other foods. Test it on 
this point: you will find it enables you to effect great economy in 
your shopping without depriving your family of necessary sustenance. 
In fact, a week on Allinson Bread—wzthout meat—will make such an 
improvement in the family health that you will need no persuasion to 
continue this delicious Bread as your staple diet, now and after the war. 

For the convenience of our customers, and in response to their urgent 

request, Allinson Wholemeal Flour is now supplied in sealed bags of 

3) Ib., 7 Ib, and 14 1b. and may be procured of all Allinson Bakers. 

A useful book of recipes for Cakes, Pastry, Puddings, etc. (and 

bearing the portrait and signature of Dr. Allinson), is enclosed in 

each sealed bag of Allinson Flour. 

Send 4d. stamps to pay carriage on free 2lb. Sample Loaf, free supply of NF. 

Biscuits, free book on Bread and Health, addvess of nearest Allinson Baker, ana 

particulars of the Monthly Prize Distribution (over too cash and other prizes). 


NATURAL FOOD CO., Ltd., 305 Cambridge Road, London, E. SRS 


© UNADULTERATED 
WHOLEMEAL |= 
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G.C.R. 
RESTAURANT 
CAR SERVICE 


— BETWEEN — 


LONDON (Marylebone), RUGBY, 
LEICESTER, NOTTINGHAM, SHEF- 
FIELD, HUDDERSFIELD, HALIFAX, 
BRADFORD, MANCHESTER, &c. 
YORK, MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, 
SHEFFIELD, NOTTINGHAM, LEICES- 
TER, OXFORD, SOUTHAMPTON, 
and BOURNEMOUTH, with direct 
connection to the ISLE OF WIGHT. 
NEWCASTLE, YORK, SHEFFIELD, 
NOTTINGHAM, LEICESTER, CHELT- 
ENHAM, GLOUCESTER, NEWPORT, 
CARDIFF and BARRY. 


MANCHESTER, BRADFORD, HALI- 

FAX, HUDDERSFIELD, SHEFFIELD, 

NOTTINGHAM, LEICESTER, BATH 
and BRISTOL. 


MANCHESTER, SHEFFIELD, 
GRIMSBY and CLEETHORPES. 


MEALS SERVED A LA CARTE AT ANY TIME 
TO SUIT THE CONVENIENCE OF PASSENGERS. 


For particulars of Train Service and Special Train Facilities, etc., apply 
any Great Central Station, Agency, Dean & Dawson’s Offices, or 
send post card to Publicity Dept., 216 Marylebone Rd., London, N.W. 


SAM FAY, General Manager. 
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” Gift Boxes 


é of SocKs for Men 


or StocKings for Ladies 


to please, he’s sure to find a figge%s design to suit him. 


Gift Cheque. You might go wrong in attempting to choose. 


Gift Boxes containing two or more pairs of 448% Quality Stockings or Socks. 


Gifts for Men. 


Just cut out the “ Jason " Gift Cheque, take it to any Men's 
Outfitter and pay for the socks. He will sign the Cheque 
as receipt for the money, and you give it to your friend 
or husband. 


Remember—Gift Cheques for Men’s Socks will be 
filled in by any good firm of Men’s Outfitters. 


Gifts for Ladies. 


“ Jason” Stockings for Ladies and Children are also put up 
in Gift Boxes. You take the “ Jason * Cheque to any good 
Draper or Ladies’ Outfitter. He will sign it, and will 
exchange the Cheque for “ Jason” Stockings when the lady 
comes to choose. 

Remember —-Gift Cheques for Ladies’ or Chil- 


dren’s Stockings will be filled in by any good 
Draper or Ladies’ Outfitter. 


“Superb” Range 


Men's Socks. JES ** Elite” bey Stockings or Socks, 2/- per puir. 
Gift Boxes (2 pairs) .. a 4- 


less sock with artificial 


everywhere will give you 
more ( rift Cheques if you 
want them They also 
h ave beautiful Catalogues 
Jason” Stockings or 
Socks—ask for me, 


Catalogue Free on ve- 


This Voucher will be accepted as full payment 
for £2475 Stockings or Socks as specified below 


The holder may make a free choice from any of 
the numerous tasteful designs included in the = 
specified range of 4 Stockings or 


** Superb ” 
Ladies’ Stockings 
The stocking illustrated 


ee ** Superb” Range of Stockings or Socks, 1/9 per pr. black 
3/6 


silk plating in leg and Gift Boxes (2 pairs) eee oe ~. 
special fine ** Popular” Range of Stockings or Socks, 1/6 per pr. ered clocks 
ribbed shot top. 
Elastic he 1 9 Gift Boxes (2 pairs) al 7 3/- 
spliced toe and per ** Jason” Socks for Infants, 4}d. upwards. everyday wear. 
heel. pair. Gift Boxes made up to please you. 

Dealers 


Your husband or fiancé would just appreciate a neat Gift Box of 
good, comfortable, distinctive ggéemy Socks. They are soft and fleecy, pure Australian 
wool ; quite unshrinkable ; and the designs are numerous and tasteful—however hard 


But let him choose his own: you merely pay and give him the 


Any #agey Dealer will fill in the Gift Cheque ; it is then a voucher for neat “ Jason” 


Range 


with latest t and-embroid- 


in 
white and purple. 1 9 


xcellent for 


pair, 


cespt of post card to 
JASON HOSIERY Co. 


Advt. Dept. 8, 
County Buildings, 


Cannon Street, 


@ vil» 


Salesman. 
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The Daimler Company, Ltd. 
COVENTRY :: 
LONDON SHOWROOMS 27 PALL MALL 
Hire Department, Store St., Tottenham Court Rd. Telephone Regent 4160 


DEPOTS: 


BirMInGHaM + Daimler House, Paradise Street MANCHESTER 60 Deansgate 
BRIGHTON S.. John’s Road, Hove NEWCASTLE St. Mary's Place 
Bristrot 61 Victoria Street NorTinGuam 98 Derby Road 
CARDIFF - Park Street OxForp - Osberton Road 
LkEDS - Albion Street Torguay - Torwood Stree 
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Famous 


Love Picture 
Absolutely Free. 


Nothing to Buy. Nothing to Sell. No Competition to Enter. 


Every Reader sending the Presentation Coupon 
at the foot of this announcement will have tor- 
warded to them a copy of the beautiful picture 
illustrated below 

Every Engraving so presented is guaranteed by 
the OXFORD FINE ART GALLERIES—a firm 
established over 33 vears ago and enjoying Royal 
Patronage—to be printed by hand direct from the 
engraved plate 
on fine quality 
plate paper 
measuring 22 Ins. 
by 18 ins 

Some idea of 
the value of this 
unique free gilt 
may be obtained 
from the fact that 
the Artist’s Proofs 
(all of which have 
now been disposed 
of) were sold at 
3 guineas each, 
while the ordinary 
India prints were 
never obtainable 
under I guinea 
each. 

Probably no 
other picture of its 
kind, except, per- 
haps, its com- 


o Be or Not 
To Be,” has ever 
exercised such a 
fascination in every home circle. It portrays a scene 
from which there can be no escape so long as the 
World lasts and young and lovely woman rules 

The small reproduction here given conveys but 
a faint idea of the exquisite charm of this delight- 
ful picture 

Love, Hope, Passion, Jealousy, Despair—all these 
conflicting human emetions are depicted in the 
men’s faces in striking contrast to the perfect calm 


are now offered free. ( 


FREE TO EVERY READER OF THIS PAPER. 


panion picture, | The famous Royal Academy Picture, *‘T wo Strings to Her 
“7 Bow," by C. Haigh Wood, magniticent Engravings of which 


and guileless innocence of their fair inspirer. As 
a hearth scene, complete in the minutest detail, 
this magnificent work of Art possesses unsurpassed 
charm. For the first time an Engraving of this 
exquisite Royal Academy picture is now uncon- 
ditionally offered free as a sample of the Oxford 
Fine Art Gallery's famous reproductions, to intro- 
duce the catalogue of superb pictures which the 
Oxtord Fine Art 
Galleries are now 
supplying to thou- 
sands of lovers of 
art in the home all 
over the world. 

By sending 
the coupon below 
(together with 6d. 
for box and post- 
age) you place 
yourself under no 
obligation to buy 
frames or pictures 
or anything else. 

The gitt is abso- 
lutely free and 
unconditional — if 
the unrivalled 
beauty of this 
splendid Engrav- 
ing kindles in you 
a desire to buy 
from the cata- 
logue, so much 
the better for the 
Oxford Fine Art 
Gallery; if not, 
the matter ends with your free gift. 

Further, if you do not think the free picture one 
of the most beautiful hand reproductions you have 
ever seen, you can return it, and your cost of postage 
both ways will be willingly retunded by the Oxford 
Fine Art Galleries. As every Engraving is printed 
by hand, the output per day is necessarily limited ; 
therefore, fill in the coupon at once and send off 
to-day to avoid welay in delivery. 


See Coupon below.) 


= 


PRESENTATION COUPO 


To THE OXFORD FINE ART GALLEP.Y, 63 Baker Street, London, W. 


Under Royal Patronage. Established 33 Vears Tel. 3727 
I accept your offer of a free Engraving of C. Haigh Wood's famous Royal Academy Picture, “Two Strings to Her 
Bow request that the Engraving and Ilastrated Catalogue be sent to me, carefully packed and carriage paid. I 
n kk Fee of 6d P.O, or stamps) to cover cost of box and carriage per Parcel Post 
Vame 
Q Address 


FOR FREE ENGRAVING OF 
STRINGS TO HER BOW.”’ 
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Its own perfection protects 

it from successful imitation. 
A point for every hand. 
Every ‘‘Swan” is guaranteed. 
We maintain in perfect order. 
We allow for other and old pens. 
We can match any steel pen. 


Sold by all Stationers, 10/6 upwards. 


PLEASE WRITE FOR CATALOGUE, 
MAGIE, TODD & CO., 79 & 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Bran 38 Cheapside, E.C.; 95a Regent St., W.; 3 Exchange 
St., am HESTER; 10 Rue Neuve, Brt SSELS; Brentano's, 
37 Ave. de l'Opéra, Paris; and at New York and Cuicaco 


FOUN™PENS 


Can’t wear out by writing! 


HANDBAGS—— 


Write 


LADIES’ 

Buy direct from makers at one-half shop prices. 
for List B, post free 

The B’ham Factoring Co., 18a Dale End, Birmingham. 


MOTE 10 ADVERTISERS. 


Advertisements in Provincial Newspapers. 


Full parti culars as to this class of publicity, by means 
of a large number of the abc ve circulating in England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, may be had on ap »licati on by ane 
Manager, Advertisement be yartment, SSELL 

Limited, La Belle Sauvage Hill, Londo Cc: 


FOR 
INFANTS 


Reg. & Patented, 


THE VERY LATEST IN COTS 
NOTHING LIKE IT IN THE WORLD. 


SENT FREE BY P. POST 
ON 7 DAYS’ APPROVAL. 


Scores of Testimonials 


A PERFECT NEST FOR BABY. 


Light— Comfortable—Hygienic 
Portable fford« healthy, na 
tural sieep away fro... draughts 
No hard substance to mar baby's 
Easily 


comfort. washabie 


parts to rust packs into small 
space for travelling. 

No. 0. Plain Wood 139 
No. 1. Stained and Varnished 159 
No. 2. White Enamel 179 
Mosquito Netting (without lace) 2/3 


Of all Drapery Furnishing Houses, 
AS A CAMP STOOL. r write 


TREASURE CoT co., 
120/122 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, 8.W. 


PORTABLE 


villi 


offer: 


illus 


from 
A nt eard will dk 


Memorial Hall, 


From Us to You at Factory Price 


We save you nearly as 
h as the instrument 

sts by our system of 
ipplving direct from 
the tactory to the pur- 
Easy payments 
Select vour own terms 
Cornish Pianos and 
Organs ar guaranteed 


enaser 


for 25 vears. Famous 
more than half a century 
tor their unexcelled tone 
quality, perfect action, 
and durability Send 
for particulars of our 


immensely popular 
ONE YEAR'S FREE TRIAL 
the most liberal ever miade Also gnawed 
trated catak howing many stvles to che 
Please mention this magazine, and write t vaiey. 


Organ Co. 


Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
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Treasure 
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CLEMAK —For Quickelose Shaving 


a 


“My word | that was a close shave” 


“ Greased lightning isn’t in it with the 


Clemak. Never saw anything like it in all my life. 
Just a dab or two with the lather brush, a pass or 
two with the Clemak, and I’m shaved. And best of it 
is, same thing happens every morning—no trouble ever.” 


A 


Silver-plated Clemak Razor with | 
- 


stropping handle and seven blades. 
pping 


or ‘ Combination Outfit: A Triple Silver- 
The Clemak is a sturdily-made British plated Razor, Twelve specially 
Safe ty Razor which combines un- selected Blades, Patent Stropping 

surpassed efficiency with simplicity 


quite unique. No razors shave better 
than the Clemak; none give less 


10/6 


trouble. It’s cleaned in a moment, gree 
stropped in a minute; there’s nothing 4 

. 
to remove, nothing to adjust. ! 


ts the ratchii " rad of the wise” 
secure your Clmak TO-DAY. 


OF ALL CUTLERS, STORES, &c., 


or from the 
CLEMAK RAZOR CO., 17, Billiter Street, London, E.C. 
The Clemak Book will interest you. 
Write for a Copy to-day 


W. PLANT & Co., Market St., Sydney, sole Australasian Ayents. 
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T These volumes are clean, healthy, 11111! 


scientific, and direct replies to the | 
questions which must be answered, 41 


WHAT IT MEANS TO MARRY, OR YOUNG WOMEN 
AND MARRIAGE Dr. Mary Scharlieb. 


PREPARATION FOR MARRIAGE 
Walter Heape, M.A., F.R.S. 


WHAT a. ng SHOULD KNOW 
. T. Schofield and Dr. Percy Vaughan-Jackson. 
LIFE pons ‘8 BEGINNINGS Dr. Helen Webb. 
FROM GIRLHOOD TO WOMANHOOD 
Dr. Elizabeth Sloan Chesser. 


BEFORE I WED, OR YOUNG MEN AND MARRIAGE 
Sir Thomas Clouston, M.D., LL.D. 


Write for prospectus giving full contents. 2/6 Met 
‘= | -_ volume, ot al! Booksellers, or post tree, 2/19, | 


from Cassell & Ce Ltd La Belle Sauvage, 
Lond n, 


Strong 
bound 


| Cassell’s Pocket | 


Reference Library 


A Unsform Series of Dictionaries and Cyclopadias designed for the Pocket, the Desk, and the Stwdy 


| 


Complete List on Application. 
CASSELL’S MINIATURE ENGLISH-FRENCH 
DICTIONARY 
CASSELL’S MINIATURE FRENCH-ENGLISH 
DICTIGNARY 
FRENCH CONVERSATION FOR ENGLISH 
TRAVELLERS 
GERMAN CONVERSATION FOR ENGLISH 
TRAVELLERS 
CASSELL’S READY RECKONER 


* Also published in one volume. Cloth Is. net. 


O/ all Bookse''ers, tron. Cassell & 0., Lid., La Belie Sauva-e, mdon, F.C. 
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One pair of Boots or 


Shoes lasts twice as long 
—if you buy them 
with Dri-ped 
Soles. 


Ladies’, Children’s, and Men's 
Footwear, with “ Dri-ped” Soles, is 
sold by every good boot store. Lead- 
ing makes of boots and shoes include 
dozens of tasteful models, with soles 
of the double-wearing, wet-resisting 
“ Dri-ped.” 


A “ Dri-ped” Sole out-lasts at 
least two good ordinary soles ; and it 
makes the upper last twice as long— 
for repeated re-soling spoils uppers. 


Ladies’ Town Soot. 


Thinnest, lightest, ** Dri-ted"’ Soles, ** easy"* 
and absolutely iter proof, Obtainable in all 


makes an 


Pee 10/6 to 16/6 You should have “ Dri-ped” 
Soles for health’s and comfort's sake. 

Absolutely wet-tight, tough, and durable — yet quite flexible and easy to 

the feet. 

The illustration shows such a boot as you may see 

in any good shoe-store window. Ask to see others. Don’t DRI-PED 


be put off. See the ‘‘Dri-ped’’ Diamond stamped in purple 
every few inches on each sole. 


‘Dri-ped"’ soled boots and shoes may cost a little more—but it's worth anything to pro- 
tect your feet against damp and chill. 
EREE—* How to Double Boot Life.’ Ask your dealer for a “ Dri-ped” Book- 
let. If he cannot supply one, or * Dri-ped,” give us his name. We will send a 
booklet direct and see vou get “ Dri-ped.” 
WILLIAM WALKER & SONS, Limirep, “ Dri-ped'’ Advertising Department, 
County Buildings, Cannon Street, Manchester. 


DRI=PED 


THE SUPER-LEATHER FOR SOLES 
\ 


@ Ac 
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Why should you 
wear Winsco ? 


Because it wears well. 
It miproves with washing. 
Does not shrink. 

Is most comfortable. 


Winsco 


The Ideal Fabric 
for 
Cosy Night Wear 


for 
Ladies and Children. 


Winsco should not be confused 
with inferior materials, passing 
under the name of Wincey, many 
of which are devoid of wool. 


We receive hundreds of repeat 
orders every season from satisfied 
customers 


Ladies should write to-day for 
descriptive Booklet and “V"’ 
range of free patterns from |04d. 
per yard. 


Winsco Night Dress, 
trimmed fine silk em- 
broidery real lace, 


Mad room 
Other styles from 
9/11 
WINSCO MATERIALS, EMBROIDERIES AND 
GARMENTS, ONLY OBTAINABLE FROM 


WM. SMALL & SON, EDINBURGH. 


If you have a taste for drawing and you 
wish to make money by your talent, 
you should send stamp for our booklet. 
It will interest you.—T. HOWARD, 
1r Rep Lion Sovare, Lonpon, W.C. 


Encourage Home Industries. 


PEACH’S LOOM OFFERS 


SAVE MONEY. Send for Buyers’ Guide, BLANKETS, 


QUILTS, LINENS, HOSIERY, UN 
DERWEAR, CURTAINS, ete. Britons! Benefit and Buy British 
Goods Direct from the Looms. Makers’ Prices. Write at once 
SAML. PEACH & SONS, 120 The Looms, Nottingham. 


Patriotic British people will be glad to know that 
the valuable drug sold under the German trade name 
of Aspirin is now being prescribed and supplied by 
chemists under the British trade name of “ Helicon.” 
Its chemical constitution is identical in every par- 
ticular. 


ADVERTISING 


is the most direct channel of communica- 
tion between Producers and Consumers, 
Sellers and Buyers. 


Buy Advertised Goods 
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The War 


and the 

Hospitals © Charities 
THE splendid response which has 
been given to the Prince of Wales’ 
appeal for the National Relief Fund 
has, we understand, caused the im: 
pression in some directions that there is 
no longer any need for the steady flow 
of charity in the old ordinary directions. 
We are quite confident that this 
was very far indeed from the mind of 
the Prince when the Fund was started, 
and that the National Relief Fund 
was, and is, intended to be something 
quite additional to, and not, by any 
means, a substitute for the good work 
which our Hospitals and Charities 

have carried on for so many years. 
If public support does not flow, and 
flow liberally, in the usual channels 
during this time of stress and anxiety, 
suffering and destitution will increase 


to a truly alarming extent. The 
National Relief Fund, large as it is, 


_will have its resources taxed to the 


| utmost in meeting the exceptional de: 
mands for which it was created, and 


it will inevitably leave untouched that 
large mass of distress which always 
merits assistance, and which will cer: 
tainly merit it quite as much during 
the war as before the war began. 

It is to be remembered that the 
old- established charities have (a) the 
necessary premises for the work they 


| have in hand; (b) trained workers, in: 


xii 


cluding very many who give their 
services without fee or reward; (c) in: 
valuable focal experience and_ full 
knowledge of the needs of the poor. 


2 
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The Handy Suet. 


Shredded ATORA 


For Puddings, Mince Meat, Pie Crust, 


is all ready to mix with the Flour. 
“ATORA” is fresh Beef Suet, rendered and refined. 
It isthe most wholesome and digestible of all fats. 
For frying your fish use “ Atora” in Blocks. It will be a revelation 


© you how sweet and crisp the fish will be. 


It does not soak into the 


rticle fried, and does not Tepeat and cause heartburn. 
Sold by all first-class Grocers, Provision Dealers, and Stores. Being 


concentrated it goes much farther than raw suet. 


No preservatives used. 


Sore Manuracrurers—HUGON & Co., Ltd., Openshaw, Manchester, 


eee BULB a for Ladies, Gentlemen, and Children. 


rac nths. Tulips, Narcissi, &c., 
. indoors without drainage. 


| Mi any of the choicest Fabrics introduced for the season are included in 
| . B. Ltd.'s extensive ranges, whose world-wide reputation is a guarantee 
of supeno! Quality, Style, and Finish—the essentials which assure 
faction in wear and a well-dressed appearance. 
A PE RSONAL INSPECTION OF PATTERNS IS INVITED. 
Flannels, Winceys, ** Shrinknaughts,” Viyellas, &c., for 
blouses, underwes ar, night attire, shirts, pyjamas, et 
LIG HT WE IG HT 1} ABRIC ‘S FOR WARM CLIMATE S. 
27 Royal 
and 
Imperial & 
Warrants 
in Moss, | 
Ltd." yyal” Navy Costume Serges and Suitings are 
| ior (Juality, ¢ Wear, and Ap pearance, and being composed e atively 
ABLE. ARTISTIC and DURABLE. Pure Wools possess those inherent w armth- retaining properties neces- 
sary for comfort and protection. Prices fiom 1/114 to 13/11 per yard, 
16 2: double width. 
men, &c., or send Costumes, Suits, Overcoats, etc., made to order. 
Patterns, Price Lists, Styles, Measure Forms, etc., sent on request. 
ETT LTD., 
S. Factors, Wellington, Somerset, England. 


P.0. to List up 
THE PATENT PULP MANUFACTURING ¢o., Ltd. Address: EGERTON BURNE 
(De Cc). 38 York Read, LONDON 


% 


"aan made by British workpeople, from ang (Australasian) wool, with Br.tish capital. 


For Winter—‘“‘ 70 be the Best” 


—Aeschlyus. 


That is the aim of Jason. To protect—to give 
long and honest wear —to give complete comfort to every 
wearer. And Jason is perfectly made with a soft and 
soothing silky “feel” unknown in any other all-wool make 
of underwear. 

Jason justifies its claim by reason of its quality and 
guaranteed protection to every wearer—the high quality 
never varies, neither does the guarantee :— 

“ Any garment that shrinks is replaced free of cost.” 
“Jason” higher grades are woven in an exquisite quality of soft merino 
wool of great durability and service—and are a real economy. 

“Jason” Underwear is in all styles, all sizes, for Ladies, Men. and 
Children. Infants’ Pure White Wear, medium weight, in dainty 
designs. “Jason” Jerseys are Goreuahly comfortable and protective for 
the children, and wear splendidly 
The nearest hosier, draper, Ladies’ or Men's outfitters, can supply your 
every Jason want. 

If there is any difficulty, write— 

Jason Underwear Co., Leicester. 
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WHEN OUT 
O’SORTS 


OTHER Seigel’s Syrup restores the stomach 
and liver to healthy activity. When food 
is not properly digested it ferments in the 

stomach, gives rise to poisonous gases which clog 

the system, and brings about that state of weak 

ness and weariness which we call ‘feeling out o’ 


sorts.’ But by stimulating and toning up the = 
= _~—s stomach, liver, and bowels to healthy action, food = 
= is well digested, the body nourished, and waste = 
= matter expelled from the system. Mother Seigel’s = 
= Syrup removes pains after eating, headaches, — 
4 biliousness, constipation, anamia, languor and = 
= depression. 

Miss J Hunte 1 Lane, Mford, 

wrote For ars I suffere y 

vi , the f mstipath l 
= = 
= I to] these evils, with a = 
= bottle of Mother Seige s p ay 1 hand, J feel = 


SEIGEL’S SYRUP 


The 2/6 bottle contains three times as as the 1/1) size. tablet lo. 


( 


=<<= Help to Fill the Money Box 


= By saving money on your boot-bills——by wearing Wood- 
= Milne Heels or Tips. A postman walked 1,2co miles on 
— : pair of Wood-Milnes, and still! they had 
one pair oO ood-.Miines, and stili they nad some wear 

< in them! Think what he saved. Now, what about YOU ? 


WOOD-MILNE 


RUBBER HEELS AND TIPS. 


Sold in many varieties and at var s prices, by Boot Dealers everywhere. 


N.B.—If you golf try the *‘ White Chief,”’ a wonderful two-shillingsworth 
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SACRIFICES 


Unprecedented influx of beautiful furniture, sacrificed by officers and 


others called abroad—to re-sell at ‘* War Prices.’”? We retain full 

staff in all departments—on full wages—spite of w holesale requisitioning 

of our motor vehicles and horses. Support a firm of fifty years’ standing, 
which is itself supporting a normally large staff. 


Bigzer Bargains than ever 
in £40,000 Stock of 


HIGH -GRADE 
SECOND-HAND 
FURNITURE 


CASH OR EASY TERMS. 
Half the Cost and Double the Wear of Cheap New Goods. 


Easy Terms can be arranged for Payment of £5 worth, 4/- monthly; 

£10, €/-; £20, 11/-; £30, 16/-. Larger Amounts by Arrangement, 

A Personal Call is Solicited; otherwise WRITE TO-DAY FOR 

DESCRIPTIVE BARGAIN BOOKLET (Post Free). London Deliveries 
all Districts Daily. Country Orders Carriage Paid. 


Established over WV, J ELKS & SON S 1514 Bookcase. 


263, 265, 267, 269, 271, 273, 275 HOLLOWAY ROAD, LONDON, N. 6 Guineas. 
An Example from Month! 
REMOVAL ESTIMATE FREE. 225222; Contra! 726. 


Bargain List. 


Over 800 Fully Qualified Chemists. Nearly 10,000 Employees. 
555 Branches in Town and Country. 


Boots Pure Drug Co., Limited. 4 
KE 


4 JESSE BOOT, Managing Director. 
—, 


WAR'S 
‘A 
= | 
| 
~ 
ou are safe in dealing wit | 
SiS 
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REAL ENJOYMENT 


A Cup of Pure Cocoa, well made (preferably with hot milk) 
to suit one’s particular taste, gives real enjoyment to the 
most exacting. 


THIS IS ALWAYS CERTAIN IF YOU INSIST ON 


MAKERS TO 
H.M. THE KING, H.M. THE QUEEN, H.M. QUEEN ALEXANDRA, 
AND TO THE PEOPLE FOR NEARLY TWO HUNDRED YEARS. 


1728—1914 


PURE 
BREAAFAST 
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STOMACH & BOWEL 


causes that BURNING SPOT behind the shoulder blade 
with ACIDITY and DEPRESSION 


COMPLETELY CURED 


BY 

K. E., of Lewisham, writes :—“ I have intended writing you, but have been waiting to make sure ; 
Iam cured. It is weeks now since I finished my second tube of Cicfa. I have taken none since, 
and I have had no return of the indigestion in either Stomach or Bowel, so I can safely say I 
am cured. I shall always bless the day I wrote for your free sample. The second day of taking 
Cicfa I felt a trifle better, and now I feel ten years younger. Previous to taking Cicfa I was 
in such a bad state of depression and misery I used to wish I had courage gh to poi myself, 
I could not eat or drink anything and keep it down for long. I used to hate going out anywhere, as 
I had such an INTENSE BURNING PAIN BEHIND MY LEFT SHOULDER BLADE, and the 


acid would suddenly rise into my mouth and I would vomit. I often turned so giddy too, that 
I would have to clutch anything near me, and in the morning getting out of bed I have fallen many 


times. I tried all sorts of things and all kinds of treatment, but I got into such a low state 
that nothing did me any good until I took Cicfa. I tell everyone | hear of having indigestion how 
Cicfa cured me, and my advice to all Indigestion sufferers is: ‘Don’t wait and put it off, but 
get Cicfa at once and try it for yourself,’ Believe me, gratefully yours, K. E.’’ 


Read carefully, and you will understand why K. E., 
of Lewisham, feels so grateful. When death seems 


preferable to sufferings caused by Indigestion they 


must be hard to bear. That burning pain behind the 
left shoulder blade, that burning acid frequently rising 
in the throat, that giddiness so severe as to cause 
stumbling and even falling, and that profound depres- 
sion and feeling of unutterable misery were all directly 
caused by Indigestion in Stomach and Bowel. 
Nothing brought relief till Cicfa was taken, because 
there is no remedy except Cicfa, which contains what 
Nature requires to ensure digestion of the food in both 
Stomach and Bowel. But Cicfa brought immediate 
relief, and very soon a complete cure. The reason is 


E. H. H., of Wolverhampton, writes :— 

Having suffered for some years from Indigestion 
and Habitual Constipation, and found no remedy 
which gave permanent relief, I at last saw your 
advertisement, and decided to try Cicfa. After 
taking them for a few days, my old complaint dis- 
appeared, and I could once more enjoy my f 
without fear of miserable consequences. You may 
be sure I shall recommend them to my friends, as 
they have saved me a deal of expense in the way 
of doctors’ bills, besides giving me perfect health, 
which I had not enjoyed for two or three years. 
Please do not pub ish my name, though I shall be 
pleased to answer any inquiries privately. 

E. C., of East Dulwich, writes :— 

I have genuine pleasure in writing to inform you 
that I have derived immense benefit from your 
Cicfa. Since using them I do not remember once 
having suffered from my particular form of indi- 
gestion—namely. severe, at times a!most unbear- 
able, pains at the chest. This speaks for itself. 


WARNING. (‘ct "°c person impose upon 


you by selling you any one 


simple. It is this: Cicfa contains exactly what is of the 47 worthicss imitations of Cicfa (at # 
wey tion of all the All ns eal 6d. or 7\d.) now on the market. \ 

ect aives ‘ a ’ ‘ 
nar Travelling, visiting, or eating away from 
such as eggs, meat, etc., in the Stomach, and also home causes constipation. That is not the : 
what is needed to immediately start digestion of all te Bowel indigestion eta te the 
the Starchy food like bread, potatoes, beans, 
1e Starchy ‘ potatoe vananas, Cicfa is sold everywhere, price 1/14 and 2/9 
etc., in the Bowel, and also to cause digestion to con- ° 
tinue till all the food is completely digested in both Get Cicfa NOW, or TEST IT 
Stomach and Bowel. ‘ ABSOLUTELY FREE E 
The fact that over 7.500 British Doctors have used Send your Name and Address with this Coupon, or mention ¢ 
Cicfa, and nearly 700 of them have written us of the this magazine, and one A omen d camp ur postage, an : 
‘ receive a liberal sample of this wonderful CICFA. Only one 
splendid results they have obtained by either taking sample to each family. No person given a second sample. . 
Cicfa themselves or prese ribing it, is proof that Cicfa ‘ 
es not belong to the class of patent medicines, and 
is indeed a wonderful combination of Digestive Fer- : = = : 
ments. CAPSULOIDS (1909), Ltd., 
* 79 Duke Street, Grosvenor Square, London. ‘ 
Quiver, Now., 1914. 3 
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and closely 
freedom from Digestive Ailments, 
| sleep, and ensure vigorous health and development. 


MILK FOOD No. 1. MALTED FOOD No. 3. 


From Birth to3 months. 


* 

Pamphlet “Infant Feeding and Management” 


MILK FOOD No. 2. 


From 3 to 6 aeethe, 


Healthy Children, Happy Mothers 


The ‘Allenburys’ Foods being perfectly digestible 
resembling healthy human milk, give 
Promote sound 


. 


From 6 months 


sent free 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Lombard St., London 


Ono 


upwards. 

@ 


<1 ¢ 


SEEGER'S SEEGER'OL 


FOR GREY — 
Trial Bottie. 


EGER’S tints grey or 

tat bair any natural 
ule desired, BROWN 
BLACK, 

4 or GOL N. 

SE EG ER'S has a certified 


lient over FOUR 
HUNDRED AND SIXTY 
THOUSAND 
SEEGER'S 
cont 1ins ‘no lead, mereury 
silver or sulphur 
medical certilicate accom 
s each bottle 
ERGER'S is) permanent 
and washable, hasno gre nee 
and does not burn the hair 
or scalp Large bottle 


post free2 2 Trini bottle 6d. 
post free 7d. Chemista, 
Stores, Hairdressers 
everywhere 

HINDEs (WsVERS) LrD., 


Finsbury, London, 


Gh¢ Picture 
Health 
‘After Using 


IMRODS Curr 
Fox ASTHMA 


the surest, quickest 
remedy for catarrh, 
ordinary colds and 
asthmatic troubles. 
At all chemists 

4/3 atin. 

chemist can 
sample 


Your 
obtain free 


for you. Ask for it,  /* 


COUPON. 


Na me 
Address 


Age 


“How, When, and Where” 


To Alison, “ The Quiver,” 


La Belle Sauvage, I 


Date of Birthday 


Corner. 


ondon, B.C, 


I should fike to be entered as a Companion of the “HOW, WHEN, 
AND WHERE” CORNER, and will try to help in any way I can. I enclose 
a penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


of 
yt 3 
4 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS 


The Editor of ** The Quiver” will receive and acknowledge any Donations or Subscriptions for the under- 
mentioned Charities that are forwarded to him, addressed La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 


Nee Hackney Road, 
Bethnai 


st 


Economically 
Administered. 


By NELLIE M. SMITH 


Cloth gilt, 2/- net, of all Booksellers, 


La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


The Three Gifts of Life 


A capital book for parents and children, 
in which the author, by means of simple, 
direct talks, tells what part the sex instinct 
plays in true manhood and womanhood, 


free 2/3 from CASSELL & COMPANY, 


| 


or post 


LTD., | 


LONDON CITY MISSION. 


WING TO THE OUTBREAK 
OF WAR and the consequent 
financial stringency, the Committee, after 
the most careful consideration, have most 
reluctantly decided that they must reduce 


the salaries of the 360 Missionaries Dy 
20 per cent. 


The Officers of the Society have volun- 
tarily accepted a_like reduction, and _ the 


Committee are increasing their own_ per- 
sonal subscriptions to the same extent. 


We are exercising stringent economies, 
and waiting daily upon God in sure confi- 
dence that He will incline the hearts of His 
Children to sustain and carry on this great 
work among the poorest of the poor in the 
slums of London. 

Kindly help to keep our men at_ their 


posts during the war! 


Emergency Donations, large or small, are 
urgently needed, and will be gratefully 
received by the Secretaries, London City 
Mission House, 

3 BRIDEWELL PLACE, LONDON, E.C. 

Treasurer: F. A. BEVAN, Eso., J.P., D.L. 

Bankers; Messrs. BARCLAY & CO, 


| 


multiplied 


of LONDON'S 


THE SHAFTESBURY SOCIETY 
AND RAGGED SCHOOL UNION 


IS THE 


Well-known Friend and Foster-brother 
POOREST CHILD 


by tens 


The present War will increase their vital need of FOOD, CLOTHING, 
CONVALESCENT AND SURGICAL TREATMENT, PRACTICAL 
SYMPATHY AND RELIGIOUS INSTRUCTION. 
It is somebody's duty, war or no war, to give these 
children a chance of a healthy, happy Christian life. 


WHOSE DUTY if not YOURS ? 


of thousands ! 


This vigorous and widespread Society, with 140 Agencies in Greater London, and with 
Seventy Years’ experience behind it, is prepared to take as full a share of organised service 
{ as its funds will allow. But it needs nauch more money. 

SEND YOUR GIFT TO-DAY TO THE DIRECTOR :— 
SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., 32 John Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C. 


| Crossing Cheque or Postal Order, ** on Barclay & Co., Ltd.” 
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recommended 


by 


BECAUSE 


“They are SIMPLY MAGNIFICENT and 


have NO EQUAL as a Breakfast Food.” 
Sir. J. C , M.D. 


The “‘Lancet” analysis PROVES 
that Plasmon Oats contains 
70°/. more nourishment than 


any other oats whatsoever. 


TRY PLASMON OATS EVERY MORNING FOR A MONTH AND 
JUDGE FOR YOURSELF OF ITS WONDERFUL FOOD VALUE. 


Plasmon Oats Porridge makes an instant appeal to the most delicate palate— 
no other kind possessing the same delicious nutty flavour. Plasmon Oats 
has these further advantages also—it requires only four minutes’ boiling 
and makes twice the amount of porridge as the same measure of 
ordinary oatmeal. 


Obtainable Everywhere 6d. per packet. 
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Frontispiece: “The Rescue.” Drawn by Harold Copping. 
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The Future of the Holy Land. By Harotp J. Suepstone. Illustrated by Photographs 23 


The Follies of Youth. A Story of the Old Times. By MARjor1Ie Bowen. 


A Poet at the Front. How a Quaker did his Best in Time of War. By 


The Doctor’s Motor. Complete Story. By Mrs. Baittie Reynowps. Illustrated by 


Insect Musicians and their Audiences. By Harotp Bastin. Illustrated by Photographs 49 


John Woodham’s Visitor. A Psychic Experience. By the Hon. Lapy JounsTon. 


THE HOME DEPARTMENT: — 

Curries and Rice. By BLAncue ST. CLAIR GO 

Beside the Still Waters. ‘ . G4 


Through the War Zone. My Journey Home from Switzerland. By BLANcuE ST. CLAIR 65 


Army Chaplains at the Front. By FRANK 67 
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THE QUIVER, La Belie Sauvage, London, E C."” While every care is taken to ensure the safety of MSS., the Editor can 
accept mo responsibiiity for them. 


‘ssued Monthly. Subscription Price, post free, 9s. per annum, or 4s. 6d. for six months, 


Early Christian 
Celtic and Cornish 
Crosses 
In the Beautiful 
Grey Cornish Granite. 


Erected in any Churchyard 
or Shipped Abroad. 


Rugged 
Latin Cross 


aft. Gin. high £9 10s. 


Illustrated Catalogue (No.39) and 
Specimen of Cranite Post Free. 


G. MAILE & SON, 


JOHN BOND'S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK 


Marks cleanly and never runs. 


Sold at all Statione rs, Chemists 
and Stores, 6d. x 1/- 


For use with or without seal 
(whichever kind is preferred), 


USED IN THE ROYAL HOUSEHOLDS The Cornish Granite Sculptors, 


367 EUSTON RD., London, N.W, 


NEVER RUNS 
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THE LINES OF COMMUNICATION 


By THE 


N these war times we get used to talk- 

ing in military terms, and everyone 
will understand the importance of guarding 
th: lines of communication. It is not much 
good your soldiers at the front carrying all 
before them if the lines of communication 
are not securely held. 

In the charitable world there is great activity 


EDITOR 


organisation of the many charitable institutions 
already engaged in relief work. 

In a word, hospitals, orphanages, and other 
charitable organisations are in definite, urgent 
want of funds just now. They are “ the lines 
of communication ”’ in the campaign of charity, 
and it is our urgent duty to see that they do 
not suffer. 


Will you send a shilling—or more—to the 
League of Loving Hearts immediately ? It 
exists to help these ten great Societies, which 
particularly need your help to-day. 


just now; everyone is eager to do something 
to add to the war funds, It is not always 
recognised, however, that behind this new 
work “‘at the front”? are the labour and 


Dr. BARNARDO’s Homes, Stepney Causeway, FE. 

RAGGED SCHOOL UNION, 32 John Street, Theobald’s Road, W.C. 

CuHurRCH ARMY, 55 Bryanston Street, W 

SALVATION ARMY. (Social Work and Women’s Social Work), 

Miss AGNES WeEsSTOoN'S WorK, Royal Sailors’ Rest, Portsmouth 

THE QUEEN’S HospiTAL FOR CHILDREN, Hackney Road, Bethnal Green, E, 

Lonpon City Mission, 3 Bridewell Place, E.C. 

ORPHAN WORKING SCHOOL, 73 Cheapside, E.C. 

CHURCH OF ENGLAND SocirTy FOR PROVIDING HOMES FOR WAIFS AND STRAYS, 
Old Town Hall, Kennington Road, S.E 


BriTisH HOME AND HospiTaL FOR INCURABLES, 72 Cheapside, E.C. 


WHY PAY SHOP PRICES? 


All goods sent direct from Factory to Home. ica | 


Do you know that practically ALL Bedsteads are made in Birmingham ? 62 MOOR ST. 
Why not then buy one direct from the workman’s hands in a_ perfectly 
new condition? I also supply BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING- 
ROOM SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVERMANTELS, <-., 


TE 


at very LOW PRICES, payable in any way that will suit you. My _ Bee 
lists contain a very large assortment of most recent designs. ee) >) . ; 
Prompt despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. ee ah 
DISCOUNT FOR CASH, OR PAYMENTS TO SUIT BUYERS’ CONVENIENCE. - SE55 
Send post-card to-day for lilustrated Price Lists(POST FREE). 


Established 
Special Attention given 
- to Export Orders 


CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, Moor Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


COUPON: THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS. 


To the Editor, “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Please enrol me as a Member of the League of Loving Hearts and 
forward a Certificate. I enclose One Shilling. 


(Signed) 
Address 
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THE GREAT WAR 


We are all discussing it— 
Our children will speak about it— 
Our children’s children will read about it— 


And we and they alike will find the true story of it in 


The Waverley History 
of the Great War 


the greatest history of the greatest war the world has ever known. 


This is the War Book for you, because — 


It is the work of experts—men who know what they are writing about, 
what value to attach to every movement on land or sea, what the objects of 
the opposing armies are, and how those objects are secured or. lost. 


It is written in a popular style which will appeal as strongly to the 
humblest and the unlettered as to the student and the well-educated. 


It is lavishly and beautifully illustrated with portraits of the outstanding 
men connected with the war, with scenes from the actual fields of battle, with 
pictures of our ships and men, with maps and plans of all the countries 
involyed—all with the object of helping the reader to understand what war 
a ig to follow its course from the beginning to the signing of peace 
in Berlin. 


It gives the facts—only what has been vouched for as true. 


It will tell such a story of our Army end Navy as will thrill the most 
unemotional among us—a story that the children will read and read again 
and again, finding in it the true inspiration to that patriotism which will keep 
Britain alive in the years to come. 


Send for the Illustrated Booklet to-day—it costs you nothing. 


The Waverley Book Company, Ltd., 
7, 8 & 9 Old Bailey, London, E.C. 
Please send me the Free Illustrated Booklet describing ‘* The Waverley History 


of the Great War,” together with particulars of how this authentic work can be 
had on small monthly payments. 


Name 


Address. 


QN 1984 
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Z Ho mn ur” to vour complexion. Let it Y 
Z t and pres your skin now, Y 
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Z t natural ea It’ s All-British. Y 
- Use ip daily and look your best. Y 
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% (Guaranteed not to grow hair) Z 
Z everywhere, nounced Ey e-Silma. 


Changeable | 


Weather 


You find it trying 
You are irritable for 


does not suit you. 
and depressing. 

You feel neither 
one thing nor the other. Just “run 


and What is 


wanting Is something to brace you up; 


no sufficient reason. 


down out of sorts.” 
something gentle and mild in its action 
which will yet brace up your nerves 
and give you back sound health and 
the joy of living. You need, in fact, 
just a few doses of 
Holloway’s Pills. 

Some pills make you feel weak and 
low spirited. Holloway’s Pills don't. 
They are the Pills that give 


strength, tone up the system and make 


you 
you feel bright and fit. Get them now. 
Have them always handy and remem- 


ber Holloway’s for Health. 
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Respect 
Her 
Instinct. 


Psychologists state that 
a child's fear of the dark 
cannot be entirely pre- 
vented, since it is largely 
instinctive. 

But the darkness that 
excites this fear so acutely 
is effectually avoided by 
the use of 


Prices 


ight Li Lights 

awaros | O3 awaros | 

:4 The Largest Sale in 

sg the World. 

“ROYAL CASTLE” or “ CHILDS’,” 

for Small Light. 

Ns “PALMITINE STAR,” 

Kx for Medium Light. 

CLARKE’'S “PYRAMIDS,” 

— for Large Light and use with 
CLARKE’S FOOD WARMERS, &e. 

| 3 SOLD EVERYWHERE. 
PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE 

COMPANY LIMITED, 
a London, Liverpool, Manchester, Glasgow, 
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***But get it! Get it! Go for your life!’ Drawn by 


cried the lad ’’— Sec page Harold Copping. 
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VOL. L., No. 1 


Our New Serial Story 


NOVEMBER, 1914 


THE DUST OF LIFE 


By JOSEPH HOCKING 


PROLOGUE 
F not in earnest, Cedric?” 
“I’m afraid I am.” 

“But you look—that is, really you can't 
mean it, old man?” 

The other nodded his head. 

“And you've consulted a physician?” 

“Three of them. I assure you, I didn’t 
give up hope until I’d exhausted every 
possibility. No, I’m afraid I’ve really 
come to the end of things.” 

“T say, old chap, is there nothing I can 
do? You know that you can command 
everything I have: would another country, 
another climate, new conditions ;? 

“The mischief is too deep-seated for that, 
old friend. I’ve guessed it for a long time. 
The thing’s come slowly, but surely, and 
now—well, it can only be a few months at 
most, perhaps only a few weeks, it may be 
only days.” 

“But, Cedric 

“No, don’t let’s go over it again. The 
matter is settled: that’s why I wanted a 
chat with you.” 

The man who spoke was of almost giant 
proportions, although somewhat attenuated, 
a man who in health must have been of 
herculean strength. Even enfeebled 
health he reminded one of the Saxons of 
romance. Fair-haired, blue-eyed, an almost 
leonine head, broad shoulders, deep-chested. 
The other was cast in a smaller mould, 


keen, alert, vigorous. Both seemed about 
fifty years of age, and it was evident, from 
the way they looked at each other, that they 
were linked by strong chains of affection. 

“Don't think I worry,” went on the sick 
man, “at least, not for myself. Of course, 
I want to live; I’m not an old man yet, 
and in the ordinary course of things should 
have many years before me; but I’m not 
afraid to solve the great secret. It’s of the 
boy Cedric I’m thinking. Don’t on any 
account say a word to him of what I’ve told 
you—that is, yet. He must know nothing 
until it is impossible to hide it from him. 
Roger, we've been friends for forty years, 
and during all that time nothing has ever 
come between us. Through thick and thin, 
in fair weather and foul, we’ve been friends. 
It’s one of the divinest things on earth— 
the friendship of two men. It goes down 
to the very depths of life; it laughs at im- 
possibilities. I think such friendships as 
ours are rare, very rare. Next to my wife 
and boy, you have always been first in my 
life.” 

He held out his hand as he spoke, and 
the other grasped it. 

*As you know,” he continued, “I’m not 
a rich man. Deliberately I chose a_pro- 
fession which did not offer scope for making 
money, and I don’t know that I’ve ever 
regretted it. Besides, I’m not cast in that 
mould. You, on the other hand, were 
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always a commercial and financial genius. 
You’re a rich man, I suppose? 
The other nodded. ‘1 suppose iam,” 
was his reply. 
And I’m not a pauper. I’ve had my 
boy to think of, and I’ve feared for 
vears that this Was coming, and while I’ve 


” 


no fortune to leave, there will be enough 
to educate the boy, enough to fit him fom 
the battle of life. The sum will seem pitiably 
small to you, but it will pay his fees at ou 
old school, Roger. It will keep him there 
until he’s eighteen, and then, if he should 
have brains enough to get a scholarship, or 
an exhibition, he will be able to go on to 
the ’Varsity. I entered him for Rugchester, 
our old school, within a year of his birth. 
To me there’s no other like it.” 

“And I’ve done the same for my boy,” 
replied the other. “As you know, no one 
is keener about the old school than I. Why 
that was the reason I gave him ‘ Rug 
chester’ for his second name, ‘Roger Rug- 
chester.’ It is good to think that the boys 
are friends, Cedric, just as we've always 
been. I have never told anyone else, not 
even my wife, but I’ve bought a house at 
Ruechester, so as to be near the school 
when Roger goes there. 3oth the boys 
should be ready in about a year.” 

“Roger,” said the sick man, “in making 
my will, I have named you as my sok 
executor. I took the liberty of doing this, 
knowing you as I do. You don't mind, do 
vou?” 

“My dear fellow, you know that I'll 
look after your boy just as if he were my 
own. 

“T know you will. You cannot imagine 
the comfort it gives me to know that my 
lad will never want a friend while you are 
alive. It makes 

easy! I asked you to bring Roger with 


dying almost almost 


you, did you manage it? 


“Oh. ves, the two bovs are downstairs 


together 

‘Send for them, will you?” 

A little later the two lads, each about 
thirteen years ol age, ente ed the room. 
The most casual onl ker could have told 


whose sons they first sight 


of what his 


years before: 
a large-limbed, handsome boy, with blue 


eyes and crisp, light brown hair, inclined 


to curl: frank, impulsive, inclined to 
be th htless, perhaps, but lovabl 
a boy with \ m it would be difficult 


to associate a lie, or anything mean; hand- 
some, not so much because of regularity of 
features, as because of an entire healthful- 
ness. In short, Cedric Essex looked an 
English boy. The other was 
smaller in limb, smaller 


open-air, 
entirely different : 
in feature, with glistening black hair and 
dark, shining eyes; wanting the height of 
the other by inches, but virile, keen, watch- 
ful—a perfect contrast to Cedric, yet each 
seemed to complement the other. Both the 
lads looked inquiringly at the two men as 
they entered, and both seemed to wonder 
why they were sent for. The older men 
looked affectionately, perhaps wonderingly 
too, at the boys who stood before them. 
“Tm glad I’ve got vou here together,” 
said Cedric the elder, after a few seconds 
of rather awkward silence. “I wanted to 
say something to you both. Your fathet 
and I’’—turning to Roger Hereford as he 
spoke-—“have been friends for more than 
forty years, and there are few grander 
things on earth than the friendship of men. 
It’s natural that I should be glad that you 
When my boy is left alone, 
I hope he will have as good a friend in you 


two are friends 


as vour father has been to me.” 
“But, dad, what do you mean?” cried 


Cedric, his eyes wide open with wonder. 


“Oh, nothing, my boy, except that life is 
verv uncertain 
fut, but—vyou are not ill, are you? 
“Do I look it?” said the elder, with a 
laugh. “But there, we won't talk about 
that. You see, my old friend has come here 
to see me thi evening, and I thought I 


would like you twe boys to be here to- 


rether. I want to say something to you 
both. TI told you just now that my friend 
here has alway tood by me through thick 
and thin, and I have tried to return his 
friendship; I want you two bovs to be as 
we've been, always Now listen—you like 
each other, dont y u?” he added, as if a 


new thought had entered his mind 

“Tike old Roger?” said Cedric, “I 
hould think I do! 

“Why, we've always been chums,” said 
Ro re! 

*yust so,” said the olde man. 


want vou to be friends always, will vou: 


\lwavs faithful to each other, always true 
to each other, a: d, above : ll, never de ubtful 
of each other You understand, dont 


you?” 
l he boy 


bewildered 


looked at each other as though 
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“Of course we will, dad,” said Cedric. 
“But why are you talking so strangely?’ 

“Oh, never mind that, but I’ve got your 
promise, haven't I? Always be true to 
each other, always staunch and loyal to 
each other, and never doubting each other? 
You promise that, don't you, both of you?” 

“Yes,” replied the boys, almost in the 
same breath. 

“Then shake hands on it!” 

The bovs shook hands, still with a look of 
wonderment in their eyes. 

“God bless yeu,” said the older man. 


CHAPTER I 
RUGCHESTER 


REAT excitement prevailed at Rug- 

chester College. Several hundred 
bovs stood around the field, yelling as 
though the world were coming to an end, 
while a large contingent of people from the 
town had gathered together to watch the 
most important match of the season. 

It was a grey December day, cold, raw, 


sand uniaviting, but apparently no one 


thought of the weather: all were too keenly 
interested in the movements of thirty 
athletic youths who siruggled, fought, 
yelled and ran, in the historic playing 
field. 

The field was in close proximity to the 
college itself, and it had been the scene of 
hundreds of well-fought contests during the 
last two centuries. Rugchester boys de 
clared it to be the finest playing field in 
the country, and were proud of it accord- 
ingly. Indeed, there was nothing con- 
nected with Rugchester College of which 
the old boys, at all events, were not proud, 
for while the younger boys eften found 
school life a bore, they looked to their 
school-days, in after years, as among the 
happiest in their lives 

Rugchest: r College is responsible for 
the education of many of the _ best 
i Dating back 


for more than two hundred years, it has 


known men in our Jand. 


the advantage of ave, while the buildings 
themselves are handsome imposing. 
Standing on an eminence, above the old 
town of Ruechester, it can be seen for miles 
around, with its lichen-covered walls, its 
stone-mullioned windows, its great square 


tower, and the colle chapel, where, for 


more than a couple of centuries, boys have 
sung so gloriously—it is naturally an ob- 


ject of pride, not only ameng the old boys, 
but among the Rugchester people. 

Yet no one was thinking of these things 
now. Among the many hundreds of specta- 
tors, scarcely one turned his eye to the Rug- 
chester College buildings. All were keenly 
intent watching the struggles of the thirty 
athletic youths who strained every nerve, 
and who gave the best of every power they 
possessed to locate a dirty brown leathe 
ball in certain parts of the field. 

“A rough, brutal game!” many might 
say, as they watched the fortunes of the 
players. “A struggle for nothing!” “An 
endangering of life and limb for a goal 
that is worthless!” But that would be tc 
take only the poorest and most superficial 
view of the situation. The game was in 
reality a game of life, and every boy was 
taught to play the game fairly. Struggle 
to the last; fight like grim death; show no 
mercy; ever aim at victory, no matter who 
may go down—but still play honourably, 
according to the rules. Every eye keen and 
alert, every nerve in tension, every organ 
used to its utmost—lungs, heart, muscles, 
all tested to their utmost degree—but still 
never take a mean advantage, always play 
like gentlemen. Yes, a brutal game, if you 
like, but a game that calls forth all the 
best qualities of a man—persistence, endur- 
ance, patience, keenness, pluck. It is these 
things which have gone to make the English 
public-school boy strong, reliant, and re- 
spected the wide world over. 

It was the most important match of the 
season, the last match of the season, in 
fact, and on the results of the day the posi- 
tion of Rugchester School would depend. 
It was a case of Greek meeting Greek. The 
team of another school, equal in prestige, 
equal in prowess, met Rugchester School 
that day on the old playing field. 

“Down him! That’s right!” 

“Now then! Yes, beautiful, lovely bit of 
passing !” 

“Kick, vou fool, kick! Oh, you idiot!’ 

Again and again cries like these were 
heard among the spectators, where hun- 
dreds of boys grew hoarse as they yelled 
the name of their school. 

One lad, sitting in a bath-chair, watched 
the contest with more than ordinary eager- 
ness. He had a note book in his hand and 
jotted down the scores. His right knee was 
bandaged, a fact which made him impatient 
beyond measure. He had. been “crocked’ 
a week before. He didn’t mind the pain he 
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** The boys shook hands, still with a 
look of wonderment in their eyes”’ 


had suffered, but he was chagrined beyond 
when he told that there “is 
of forming around 
cap, and that he couldn't take his pait in 
the 


measure Was 


danger water his 


great match of the season between Ruy- 


chester and Welborough, Yet this did not 
slacken his interest in the struggle. He 
cared less for himself than for his school. 

“Beastly luck on you, Crocker!” said a 


little chap who looked with envious eve 
on his more stalwart school-fellows. 

“Blow the luck! There, there! Golly, 
ke’s got it! Try! Well done, Cedric, that’s 
it ! Three points more to us! ” 
“Was that Cedric Essex? ” 
“Of course it was!” 


“He’s subbing, 


isn’t he?” 

‘Yes, he got 
his house cap a 
month ago, and 
he’ll be sure to 
get his school 


cap after this. I 
think he ought to 
have had it be- 
fore now.’ 

“Well, 
all right, 
although you are 
Croc ked. Y u 
had your school 
cap than a 
year D oO 
we'll 

the 


you're 
even 


more 

ago. 
think 
win?” said 
little chap. 

“How do I 
know, you fool? 
Dry up! Golly, 
they’re playing 


you 


wel 

And so on, The 
of 
boys were swayed 
to and fro just as 


crowd school- 


a field of stand- 
ing corn is 
swaye d by a 
strong wind. 

An hour later 
it seemed as 
though the 


heavens were rent. 


Ru r¢ hester had 

Harold Copping won by eighteen 

point to nine! 

What Was the 

fate of empires to them? Governments 


might rise and fall: 
make 


yreat statesmen might 
but it nothing 
compared to the results of that match. 


great speeches was 


“Hurrah, old  Ruychester! Hurrah. 
hurrah! ” 

The crowd mingled with the players 
The latter were covered with mud, now 
laughing good-humouredly, now speaking 
in broken sentences between theit panting 
breaths; the one side proud of their victory, 
the other side congratulating them, vexed 


at their defeat, but still recognising the fact 
that they had been beaten, recognising it, 
too, not grudgingly, but frankly and grood- 


khumouredly, as good sportsmen should. 
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“Good for you, Ced! You played like 
a book, old man! Two tries and a goal! 
By golly, you've justified the selection of 
old Barton ! ” 

“J was awfully lucky!” And Cedric 
Essex, covered with mud, panting, his 
scanty clothes torn, but still with a laugh 
on his lips and a bright light in his eye, 
made his way back to the college buildings. 
Scores of fellows congratulated him, and 
as many told him that he had that day 
been responsible for the victory of the 
school. 

“Shut up! It’s all rot!” was Cedric’s 
reply to the schoolboy compliments which 
were showered upon him. “Twas lucky, 
that’s all! ” 

Sut it wasn’t luck when—when—— 

“Weight, my dear chap, weight! Well, 


” 


I must get in and have a bath.’ 

Half an hour later the youths who had 
been panting and struggling in the field, 
with mud-covered garments and_ tousled 
hair, were clothed and in their right mind. 
It was easy to see, too, that an event of 
importance was to take place. The lads 
were finding their way to a large Ccommon- 
room 

‘Is he here yet? ” 

“No, he'll be here directly. There, that’s 
he, coming across the quad.” 

“Hurrah! Good old Ced!” 

Cedric Essex had fulfilled the promise of 
five years before. He was now eighteen, 
and stood well over six feet high, slight, 
but still large-limbed, not an ounce too 
much flesh on him, but springy, muscular, 
with health and vitality manifesting itself 
in his every movement and look. School- 
boys do not make set speeches as a rule. 
When men of mature years wish to honour 
their fellows, there is generally a sumptuous 
banquet and a_ carefully arranged pro- 
gramme. S« hoolboys are more elemental, 
more natural. There was carefully 
arranged programme that day. It was the 
simplest affair imaginable. When Cedric 
Essex entered the room, Jack Barton, the 
captain of the Rugchester School team, 
came up to him and shook him by the 
hand 

“Oh! congratulations, Ced, old man,” he 
said, “You can take your school cap. 
You played like a book!” 

That was all, but it was sufficient, and 
the cheering was far more hearty than that 
which usually follows a set, formal speech. 


Afterwards, this same Jack Barton became 
a governor in one of our colonies, but no 
one thought of it at the time, and only a 
few, when plain John Barton became Sir 
John Barton, barenet, acclaimed by the 
newspapers as a wise administrator and an 
able statesman, realised the fact that his 
captaincy of the Rugchester School XV. had 
no small share in preparing him for the 
later work of life. 

A score of boys, in schoolboy language, 
congratulated Cedric on his honour. One 
told him he was “ghastly glad” he had 
got it. Another told him it “served him 
bally well right.” Even when one of the 
masters, whom the boys irreverently called 
a “crusher,” congratulated him, he de- 
scended—or shall we say, ascended ?—to 
schoolboy parlance. “Jolly good, Essex,” 
he said, “you played a ripping game this 
afternoon ! ” 

Of course, Cedric Essex was elated— 
what boy wouldn’t be? His eyes were full 
of merriment; his laughter was contagious. 
And yet there was a suggestion of sadness 
in his face. 

“If only old dad had lived and been 
here!” he said to himself, more than once, 
and there was a tremor in his lips and his 
eyes became humid. “But where’s Roger 
Hereford?” he asked presently. 

“TI don’t know. I saw kim a little while 
ago,” was the reply. “I wonder he’s not 
here, you and he are such pals. Oh, here 
he is!” 

Roger Hereford came up as he spoke and 
held out his hand. “Good for you, 
Cedric!” he said. “You played a jolly 
good game! ” 

“He’s got his cap!” 

“What!” 

“He’s got his school cap—didn’t you ex- 
pect 

For a moment a look which Cedric could 
not understand came over his old friend’s 
face, but it passed away in a moment. 

“What an effort!” he said. 

Perhaps Roger Hereford disap- 
pointed, for he had hoped to get his house 
cap and had not yet obtained it. 

“Well, you’re the deuce of a blood now,’ 
said Roger, after a second’s hesitation. 
“You'll be looking down on us smaller 
fry!” 

“You know all about that, Roger,” was 
Cedric’s reply. “I say, we must have a 
good bust to-night! I've been saving up 
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my cash this can afford 
do it. I say, 


do—shall we go 


term, and so I 
which you rather 
down to Crumsell’s 
shall I buy some food 
ind have it in my study?” 


The 


would 
and 


get some tea, or 


re’s no room in your study, old 


roing to have?” 


man. How many are you 
“Well, there’s Barton, and Dixon, and 
Wells, and Carte oh, I say, the whole 


We must 


and, of 


bally 
Crumsell’s, 


lot must come. vo down to 
after all, 
come, Roger.’ 


Ced, old 


go to tea 
peo} 


course, you 
must 
“Sorry, chap, but I can’t. I 
promised some with 
to-day. 
can't help 


“Wouldn't 


them It’s a beastly nuisance, but I 


they let you off?” and there 


almost 


was look of disappointment 
amounting to pain on Cedric’s face. 
“Couldn’t possibly, old chap. But there, 


no one is so bucked about it as I am. I 


must go now.” 

[There were great rejoicings at tea that 
day, and some of the masters, as well as 
crowds of the boys, said all sorts of kind 


things to Cedric. 
happy. 
not there 
Still, it 


But he did not feel quite 
Somehow, the fact that Roger 
detracted from his 


was 
enjoyment 


was a happy time, as may be 


imagined How could it be otherwise: 
Rugchester was a school noted for its game 
and to have his cap and to be admitted as 
one of the school fifteen naturally made 
him forgetful of nearly everything else. 

Cedric Essex had now been at Rugchester 
for nearly five years. He had gone there 
directly after his father’s death, which had 
taken place within two months of the con 
versation which we have described in the 
opening of this story Roger Hereford had 
als gone at the me time: indeed, his 
father had, in accordance with his previous 
nla come to live Ru hester ) to 
be near his boy’s ch ol 

The friend hip of the two boy had been 
vel marked durin these years They 
were ften together, and the both belonved 
to the ime house, for, although Mr. Here 
ford lived in the town, he had decided that 
it W ild be bette for R er to be a boardet 
rather than a d y-boy \ a con equencee, 
the Jads had grown trom bovhood to youth 
t the nd nothing had happened to mar 
t ] riend hip 

Many regarded Roger as a cleverer boy 
than Cedric, ind while the latter wa 


the better footballer of the two, Rover 
had the better batti verage o that the 


laurels were pretty equal. Roger was 
not so much a favourite in the school 
as Cedric. He was more reserved, and 


did not wear that laughing, sunny expres- 


sion which made Cedric a favourite every- 
where. Some said that their friendship 
rested on contrasts, for in almost every 
respect there Was a marked difference be- 
tween them. Cedric was fair-haired, blue- 


eyed, fair of feature too, and gave promise 
of being a young giant. Roger was smaller, 


with jet-black hair, dark eyes, and closely 


knit frame. Cedric was open and frank, 
revealing his likes and dislikes—a boy who, 
if he did not like another fellow, plainly 


made it known. 
frank. 
secretive. Then, 
Here ford, hi 
in Rugchester; he 


Some said he was too open 


too Roger was more politic, more 
Mr. 
father, owned the finest house 
head of 
a_ banking and it under- 
stood that had the 
"Varsity a place would be opened for him in 
his father’s bu 


too, Roger was rich. 


was also the 


concern, was 


after Rover rone to 


ness, Cedric on the other 
was discovered, on his 
father’s death, that only a small 
left to his son, a 
sufficient to keep 
between 


hand, was poor. It 
amount of 


money was sum, indeed, 


only him at Ruegchester 


until he wa eighteen and _ nine- 


teen, when, if he could not obtain a scholar 

ship, he would have to begin to earn his 

own living. But these things did not make 


any ¢ 


fference to the friendship of the boys, 
and cement 
should 


following 


rather they seemed to accentuate 
it. It had been arranved 
} 


both remain at school 


that they 


until the 


July, when Roger would under any circum- 
stances go on to the ’Varsitv, while Cedric, 
if he were successful in obtaining an ex- 
hibition, would accompany his friend. But 
this seemed somewhat doubtful. While the 
lad had a rood intelli rence, and worked 
fairly hard, he was not revarded as brilliant, 
and there were two or three others who 


eemed more likely to obtain it than he 
What Cedric would do if he failed to obtain 


the 


scholarship was an open question, and, 
although the lad wa not much iven to 
making plan for the future, he looked for- 
ward to his school-leaving days with some 


amount of apprehension, 

sex.” This 
Cedric 
from what the boys in 


“The ‘header’ wants to see FE 
was the me ive which « 


when he returned 


clegantly called “a durned good blow out! 
‘Who iid 
Old Billy’ was here just now, asking 
for Ced.” 
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“Old Billy was Mr. 
che ter, M = Cedric’s 
Whether he knew of this elegant appellation 
I will not discuss. The chances are, how- 
ever, that he did, even although the term 
did not seem altogether appropriate. 

“When does he want to see me? ” 
Cedric. 

“After chapel. By gosh, old chap, he’s 
going to suggest your being Prime Minister 
or something of that sort! This is your 


Wilfred 


house 


W or- 


master. 


asked 


day out!” 

however, did not feel that it was 
approached Dr. Wy- 
that the 
with the 


Cedric, 
his day out as he 
often 


combe’s study. It was not 


headmaster sought interviews 
boys, and when he did, something the re- 
verse of congratulations usually took place 
knew of no reason why 
a visit to Dr. Wycombe, he 
put on a cheerful air as he approached the 


room. 


However, as Cedric 
he need fear 


ll, Kssex, I hear things about 
you I didn’t see the match myself, but I'm 
glad we won it. You seem to have taken 


your share in the victory! ” 


“T was frightfully lucky, sir, thank you.” 


“Ah, that’s right. It was a well-fought 
game, anyhow.” 

“Yes, sir, the other side played very 
well.” 

“Welborough beat us last year, didn’t 


they?” 


“Ves, sir, but two of our best men were 


crocked. We 


“Just so,” 


hadn’t our full strength, sir.”’ 
said Dr. Wycombe, with a 
“Well, didn’t chool 
altogether to learn to play at football, you 
know.’ 

Sif.” 

“J had a talk with your father just before 
he died, Essex.” 


smile. you come to 


“Yes, si And Dr. Wycombe could not 
help noticing that the boy’s voice was a 
little husky 

“He hoped that you'd win the Wingrave 
Scholarship.” 

ov.” 

“Well, I only wanted to say that foot 
ball and. cricket, however good thev may 
be, will not do that ! I've been looking 
over some of your reports, and, while 
they’re not bad, they might be better! ” 

Cedric was silent 

“You have two terms yet, and T want you 


to realise that if you’re to stand any chance 
at all, youll have to very hard A 
great deal depends upon whether you obtain 


} 
WOTK 


this scholarship or not. I am not sure you 


realise that! You see, if you go on to the 


‘Varsity, you'll be able to enter one of the 


Services. You may not be good enough 
for the Indian; still, there’s no reason 
why you shouldn’t do well! But it all 


depends upon the next two terms. I am 
he’d want 
you to win the scholarship. I think that’s 
all, Essex. You have my best wishes, but, 
of course, the best man will get it, and, as 
you will see, your future greatly depends 


sure if your father were alive 


on—well, the next two terms. Good- 
night!” 

“Thank you, sir. Good-night. I'll do my 
best.” 

Cedric walked away in a very thoughtful 


frame of mind. Dr. Wycombe was right: 
he had been so carried away by sport that 
perhaps he had neglected his work a little. 

‘T wouldn't disappoint dad for anything,” 
himself. “And _ it rather 
decent of the head to gas to me like that. 
Well, if I don’t get it, it shan’t be for want 
ot jolly well trying ia 

Then, as he heard shouts coming from 
his own house, he started running towards 


he said to was 


it. 


CHAPTER II 


THE GREEK PAPER 

ORE than six months had passed away 

had obtained the 
The football 


was long since over, and 


since Cedric Essex 


long-coveted school cap, 
season, morcover, 
the event about which he had been so excited 
had become a thing of the past 
Cedric had so far taken Dt 
advice to heart, that, 
had by no means had 
to them. It was true 


he was a member of the school team during 


Indeed, 
W ycombe’s 
while his love for 
ames lessened, he 


devoted far less time 


the cricket season, but, not spending so 
much time at the nets as was deemed neces 
sary, he had rather disappointed the cap- 
Still, he had acquitted himself re 
spectably, and was looked upon as a useful 


tain 
much was he favourite 
that his 
acclaimed with great enthusiasm 
had set his heart 
Wingrave Scholarship, and con- 
this he had grave doubts His 
weak subject Greek, and although he 
worked hard consistently, he looked 
forward to the grave ap- 
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man, 


the boys every success was 


The real 
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prehension. Frank and gay as he always 
was, Cedric was one of the proudest lads 
in Rugchester College. Mr. Hereford had 
more than once hinted that, even if he 
failed to obtain the scholarship, his future 
should be assured. Cedric determined to 
owe nothing to charity. Much as he loved 
his friend Roger Hereford, he couid not 
bear the idea of owing whatever successes 
he might obtain in life to that friendship, 
or to the friendship which Roger’s father 
bore to his own. 

Perhaps this was largely owing to a con- 
versation which Cedric had with his father 
just before his death. 

“Be dependent upun no one, my boy,” 
said the dying man. “Fight your own 
battles; live your own life; be true to your 
friendship, but don’t accept charity. You'll 
feel a thousand times prouder of any future 
success if you gain it by your own endea- 
vours, than by depending upon the good 
offices of anyone. If you can get a scholar- 
ship you will be able to go on to the 
‘Varsity; if you cannot, well then, make 
your own way as far as possible unaided. 
The best men are those who, by God’s help, 
trust to their own endeavours.” 

This advice had sunk deep into the boy’s 
heart, and while he was ever staunch and 
loyal to Roger, and had a strong affection 
for Roger’s father, he grimly determined 
that if he failed to win the scholarship he 
would not depend upon friendship to cover 
up his own deficiencies. 

Dr. Wingrave, to whose beneficence the 
coilege owed the scholarship in question, 
had one pet subject, and that was Greek. 
A former naeadmaster of the school, he had 
sought to make Rugchester famous by the 
Greek scholars it should send forth. As a 
consequence, Greek was one of the most 
important subjects the’ examination 
which loomed before Cedric’s mind, and 
therein lay his weakness. This fact was re- 
cognised not only by the masters but by 
many of the boys as well. On more than 
one occasion he would have stood high 
in his class lists but for this, and he now 
knew that if he failed in Greek he failed in 
everything. 

Two days before the examination, Mr. 
Worchester, Cedric’s house master, whose 
duty it was to set the Greek paper, came to 
Dr. Wycombe with a troubled face. 

“What's the matter, Worchester ? ” 

“I’m in an awful bother.” 

“What about? ” 


Mr. Worchester did not speak for some 
time. He was looking out of the head- 
master’s study window across the quadrangle 
towards the playing fields. 

“IT don’t know how I could have been so 
careless,” he said at last, “but still, I never 
thought that—— No, and I can’t believe it 
now!” 

“What do you mean?” 

“It’s about this Greek paper for the Win- 
grave Scholarship. I’m afraid it’s been 
tampered with! ” 

“Tampered with? Explain yourself, my 
dear fellow!” 

“Well, as I think I told you, one of the 
most important parts of the paper is the 
translation from some difficult passages in 
Xenophon. I set the paper last night, and 
sent it to old Bidwell, who, as you know, 
is the only printer in the town who has 
Greek type, and he has always printed any 
Greek stuff which we have had. We all 
trust him and have trusted him for years, 
and nothing wrong has ever happened.” 

The headmaster nodded in assent. “Of 
course, that goes without saying,” he said. 
“Surely you don’t mean that you doubt 
him?” 

“Oh, no, nothing of the sort.” 

“What's your trouble, then?” 

“The trouble is here; this morning, about 
twelve o'clock, he brought me the proofs. 
I only just locked them through, as I was 
busy at the time, and directly after lunch 
I was called away to be umpire in a cricket 
match. I didn’t trouble much about this, 
as I thought I should have plenty of time 
for correction after the match was over. 
And here’s where I blame myself. I didn't 
lock up the papers.” 

“But surely nothing has happened? ” 

The house master nodded his head. 

“You mean they’ve been tampered with? ” 

“Someone has been in my study, and cer- 
tainly they've been taken from the desk. 
Finger marks have been left upon them 
which were not there before, and I found 
a scrap of paper on the floor which more 
than suggests that someone has been mak- 
ing a copy of them.” 

The headmaster looked grave. “Who 
has access to your room, Worchester?” he 
said. 

“No one but my housekeeper, and she, as 
you know, has been with me for ten years 
No one else, as far as I know, would think 
of entering.” 


“The servants a 
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“Servants don’t know Greek,” was the 
reply. Besides——’ 

“Then what's your fear?” 

“As you know, five of the Sixth Form 


boys are in my house, and four of them are 
sitting for this scholarship.” 


“But you don’t mean to suggest _? 

“For the moment I don't know what to 
think. I’m bewildered. The whole thing 
is such a disgrace, such a calamity, if what 
appears is true, that I daren’t come to a 


definite conclusion. I’ve spoken to my 
housekeeper, and she declares that as far as 
she knows no one has entered the room. But 


the facts are plain. 
moved, while on the piece of paper 


The proots have been 
which 
I found on the floor is a copy of one ot the 


passages. You see the tremendecus import 
ance of this?) Any boy who has a copy ot 
the questions—— I needn’t go farther.” 


Let me see, who are 


who are 


‘No, of course not. 
the four boys in your house in for 
this examination? ” 

“Carter, Johnson, Essex, and St. Just.’ 

“Good boys, all of them,” said the head 
master. 

‘I never 
anything 


found 


dishon 


ot 
all the time 


any of them guilty 


aguring 


> 


they’ve been with me, but—— 

“But what? ” 

“Three out of the four are strong in 
Greek.” 

(oh. yes, I remember, and Essex is 
weak.” 


“Tl not go as far as that, but certainly 
that’s his doubtful subject.” 

“But Essex could never be guilty of such 
a thing! 

“That's what I say 
it, 


criminating piece of paper I found 


heart. | 
xcepting for the in 
the 
floor I should have im: gined that had, ina 
moment of thoughtl 


in m\ simply 


can’t believe and <¢ 


on 


ed the 


the 


ssness, disarran 


papers myself, but even then there are 


finger marks. Oh, I know I ought to have 
locked them up, and no one can blame 
himself more than I do. But, then, who 
would ever have dreamt of such an awful 
thing ?” 

‘If what you suspect is true,” said Dr. 
Wycombe, “a copy of the whole paper will 
be in possession of one ot the boys.” 

‘Yes but haven't told you all ye 
Mi Sharpe, the housekeeper, tells me that 
directly after lunch, in fact, immediate] 
after I’d left the house, h went to lhe 
room to lie down. She was there about twe 


hours, and fell leep in a chair, close by 


& awfully seedy, 


her bedroom window. When she_ woke, 
feeling the room very hot, she opened the 
Cedric Essex hastily 


crossing the shrubbery just outside my study 


window, and saw 
window,” 

“Ot 
“No, it proves nothing. 
allowed that 
1s secluded 

I 


most of the rest of the colleve 


” 


course, that proves nothing. 
The Sixth Form 

shrubLery. As 
hidden from 


buildings.” 


boys «are 


you know, it and 


“There's something else,” said the head- 
master, ‘Come, we must get to the bottom 


rhe 


window looking on this shrubbery 


ned.” 


of that?” 


had 
“You're sure 
* Perfectly Of course, I didn’t tell 
Miss Sharpe had but l 
asked her to inquire of the servants whether 


been Ope 
i 


sure. 
what happened, 
they had entered the room, and they de- 
clared they 

“Wasn't Essex down to play in this match 
this afternoon? ” 

and said that 
asked to be 


’d not been near it. 


to 
felt 
used. 


andsI aeld 


cam me 


he 


CXC 


just after lunch 
lur irom well, and 

He was 
hie 


king 
better 


yo and lie down You see, the match was 
not an important one, and his place could 
eas.ly be supplied. He looked ill and 


worried too.” 


‘And did he 


know that Bidwell had 


brought you these papers? 
“Yes, he might Oh, yes, I remembe1 


now; I went to the door myself and took 
them from Bidwell Iessex and seme other 
boys were passing at the same time 

The two men talked ively for some 
time longer, thinking of every possible con- 
tingency and making sugyestions concern- 
ing the best course of procedure. 

“Give me an hour to think of this,” said 


the headmaster when they part d, “and per- 
haps something will occur to explain the 


I can't believe, | simply 
that 


whole busine 
be lie ve 


sides, it wi 
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‘Hard at work, Essex?” said Mr. Wor- 
chester. 


eed, sir,” replied the boy. “Tt’s this 
Greek, you know 
“Essex,” said Dr. Wycombe, “we are in 


a great difficulty, and we’ve come to you, 
thinking verhaps you might be able to help 


us. 

“Certainly, if I can, sir.” And the look 
of wonder on his face became more pro- 
nounced. 

“The truth is, Essex, Mr. Worchester, 
who, as you may know, is the examiner in 
Greek, has made a discovery which has 
worried him exceedingly. Sidwell, the 
printer, brought him the proofs of the 


Greek paper about noon to-day, and during 
this afternoon someone has been tampering 
with them.” 


“Tampering with them, sir? I don't 
understand.” 
“Making a copy of them, if you will. 


Mr. Worchester has not the slightest doubt 
about this, and it’s are 
obliged to take steps in the matter.” And 
Dr. Wycombe looked away from the boy’s 
face as though he were ashamed of the pur- 
pose for he had “You can 
see our position, Essex,” he went on. “If 
any boy who is sitting for the scholarship 
has seen those papers, it would, of course, 
give him an altogether unfair advantage 


so serious that we 


which come. 


over the others, and must not only dis- 
qualify him, but—other things very grave 
indeed!” And the headmaster stammered 


painfully. 
“Yes, sir, of course, but surely you don’t 


suspect——” 

“We've no right to suspect anything,” 
interrupted Dr. Wycombe, “but as you ar 
one of the candidates, we came to you to 


ask you to help us.” 
“But—but—how can I help you, sir?’ 
“So far,” went on Dr. Wycombe, “no one 
has the slightest idea has taken 


place, and we are anxious to keep every 


of what 


an see what a scandal 
it would mean if anyone, that is, belonging 


thing secret, as you ¢ 


to the school, were—were—accused.”’ 

“Of course it would, sir. It would be 
beastly—that is, terrible! ” 

“You know how we've alwavs trusted 
you, Essex,” said Mr. Worchester “You've 
been in the house with me here for five 
years, and I’ve depended upon you tor 
many things \s Sixth Form boy, you 
have ‘a great deal of influence, and 
and——” Here the house master st: pped, 


as though not knowing how to complete 
the sentence. 


‘What we want to ask vou is this,” said 
Dr. Wycombe, “do you know of any- 
thing that will help us in the matter?” 
And for the first time he looked at Cedric 
closely. 


sure?’ 

“Perfectly sure, 
you? I know of 
likely to do such a thing.” 


“There are four of you in this house who 


sir. How can I help 


no one who would be 


are sitting for this examination, and, as a 
consequence—well, you see what we mean, 
don’t you?” 

“Tm afraid I don’t, sir. 
that you suspect any of us?’ 


You can't mean 
And a slight 
flush rose to the boy’s face. 

“It’s a nasty business, Essex, and we both 
hate coming to you, but, you see—well, we 
must get to the bottom of it, and really it 
might help us tremendously if 
tell us of anything that would lead to the 
detection of the guilty person. I don’t want 
to say more, Essex, but are you sure you 
know nothing? ” 

The flush on the lad’s face deepened. He 
could no longer hide from himself the pur- 
they had but he could 
bring himself to deny a kind of implied 
charge. 


you ( ould 


pose in view, not 


“It’s an extreme measure to take,” said 
Dr. Wycombe presently, “but I’m afraid 
we shall have to take it. You see, we have 
what is tantamount to proof that these 
papers have been tampered with. In fact, 
we know that someone's been copying them 
We can’t think that any boy belonging to 


any other house in the school would enter 
Mr. Worch« 


look to those here to help us, 


ster’s study, and so we can only 
that those 
who are sitting for this examination, and 


is, 


k each boy to 
desk and drawers.’ 
“And you have come to me first, sir?’ 


what we propo eco do wtoa 


allow us to search hi 


“Yes, we’ve come to vou first 

It was casy to see that the lad’s anger 
Was Irisi ig. His eves flashed indignantly ; 
his lips were tremulous with pride. For 
the moment he almost forgot their relative 


positions. 


‘I suppose you know, sir, that I'm being 


insulted?” and his voice quivered as he 
spoke “But here the key of my desk As 
for the drawers, thev're all open,’ 


Hle went to a small desk as he spoke and 
unlocked it. 
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“There, sir,” and he pulled out the 
drawers. 

A moment later he started back as though 
someone had struck him. “I—I—don’t 
understand,” he said. 

“What don’t you understand? ” 

“Are these the things you mean, sir? ” 

He took half a dozen loose sheets of paper 
from the desk and looked at them. “ 1—I— 
never saw these before.” 

Mr. Worchester snatched them from his 
hand and read eagerly, almost feverishly. 
The sheets of paper were covered with 
Greek characters, evidently very hastily 
written with a lead pencil. 

“Essex,” he said, as he passed them to 
the headmaster, “I would give everything 
I’m possessed of if—if ” And again the 
house master hesitated as if not knowing 
what to say. 

“But, sir,” cried Cedric, “surely you 
don’t think I’m guilty of such a thing!” 

Meanwhile Dr. Wycombe had _ been 
rapidly reading the sheets of paper which 
Cedric had handed to Mr. Worchester, 
and comparing them with the original 
proof-slips. “Essex,” he said presently, 
“T cannot tell you how this grieves me.” 

“Then you believe that—that—I have 
done this thing?” And Cedric’s face was 
pale to the lips. 

“What else can I believe?” asked the 
doctor. ‘Now, look here, my boy, perhaps 
I understand you better than you think. 
Had you not better make a full con- 
fession ? ” 

“Full confession, sir? I’ve nothing to 
confess.” 

“Think again, Cedric.” And the old 
doctor’s voice was tremulous as he placed 
his hand upon the youth’s shoulder. 

“It seems to me, sir, that you have al- 
ready made up your mind, and that any con- 
fession would be useless.” 

“But, in the face of this, can you deny 

“Deny!” cried the boy. “I know nothing 
Whatever about it. Why, I would be 
ashamed to—to—— But there!” and he im- 
patiently shook the old doctor’s hand from 
his shoulder. “Sir, you can’t believe such a 
thing!” he went on indignantly. 

“What can I believe?” replied the 
doctor. “I would give almost anything to 
believe otherwise.” 

“But you judge me on this?” cried the 
boy. 

“Facts judge you, Essex—I don’t.” 


“What facts?” cried the boy stub- 
bornly. 

“Think,” said the doctor. “First of all, 
we know you are very anxious to obtain 
this scholarship, and I may tell you now 
that more than one of us believed you’d get 
it, but we know that Greek is not your 
strong subject, and therefore we can under- 
stand the temptation that has come to you. 
In addition to this, you made an excuse for 
staying at home this afternoon instead of 
playing cricket, you knowing all the time 
that Mr. Worchester would be out of the 
house. When Mr. Worchester returns he 
finds that these proofs have been tampered 
with; he sees finger marks which were not 
there when he left them; and, above all, 
he finds a sheet of paper, evidently dropped 
by the guilty person when he was making 
the copy. There are four of you in this 
house who are interested in this examina- 
tion, and on coming to your room we find 
almost a complete copy of the paper in your 
desk. You cannot deny your guilt in the 
face of these facts.” 

“But I do,” replied the boy. “Someone— 
I do not know who—but someone has— 
has——” 

“Now, Essex, do not add to what you’ve 
already done. Why, we saw you take the 
key of your own desk from your pocket. 
Who else but you could have put those 
papers there?” 

For a few seconds there was a dead 
silence. 

“Has anyone but you access to your desk, 
Essex? ” 

“Ne, sir.” 

“No one but you has a key?” 

“As far as I know, no, sir.” 

“Then, don’t you see—— Now, own up, 
my boy, and tell the whole truth. It may 
be there are extenuating circumstances.” 

For some seconds Cedric looked at the 
wall opposite him with unseeing eyes. “I 
know nothing, sir,” he said presently. 

“And you continue to deny it?” 

“Certainly, sir.” 

“You understand what this” means, 
Essex? 7 

“Of course I understand, sir. It means 
that I cannot sit for the examination.” 

“Tt means more than that,” said the head- 
master; “the boy who has done this has 
been guilty of the most dishonourable thing 
imaginable, and under no circumstances, 
especially in view of the fact that he has 
continued to deny his guilt, and thus added 
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lie to dish mour, could he be 


ol.” 


allowed to 
reMalin in the sch 


Cedric started as if someone had stung 
him. “You mean that I’m to be expelled, 
sir?” 

“Look here, my lad, someone did this— 
if not you, who? ” 


“Will you let me look at those papers, 


sir? J mean the— the copy.” 
Dr. Wycombe passed them to him with- 
out a word, and the lad took them close 


to the light and examined the characters 
close ly. 

“And you still persist in saying that you 
know nothing about 

“Yes!” replied the boy, and his voice 
rang out angrily. Dr. 
heavily. It was evident that he was deeply 
moved and greatly grieved. 

“We'd better go, Worchester,” he said. 
“Of Essex, need not trouble 
about this examination any more, and you 
will hear from us again about—about the 
future.” 

“Will you leave those papers—I mean 
which you say contain my copies ! 
asked the lad, his voice trembling. 

‘Certainly not,” replied the doctor. 

How it came about I do not know, but 
the next day all the that 
Cedric ssex would bave to leave, in dis- 
honour. It was the ductor’s wish to keep 
the matter 
for reasons only known to himself, Cedric 


Wycombe sighed 


course, you 


those 


sc hool knew 


secret, Save to give it out that, 


Essex obliged to leave Ruechester 
School. But, owing to some mysterious 
reason, the truth had leaked out 


the meaning of this, Ced, old 


“What's 


man?” cried Roger Hereford. 

“I’m expelled, that’s all.” 

Sut it’s not true,” said the boy angrily. 

Of course, you never did such a thing! 
I say, Ced, old man, it’s hateful! ” 

= You’ve heard about the whole busi 
ness, I suppose?” said Cedric ploomily 
“Everyone’s talking about it,’ replied 


Roger. “It’s said that vou were caught 


reading the papers and copyin them, and 
that when Miss Sharpe accused you of it 


denied it, and that you tried to bribe 
that sort of rot But I say, 


you 


her, and all 


Ced, old chap, it shall make no differences 
to me I don’t believe it, and I wouldn't 
believe it, whatever micht happen. But 


what'll you do?” 

‘I can do nothing,” replied the other 
© This is what has actualls And 
he told the story as far as he 


happe ned.’ 
knew it. 


ne 


* Look man,” 


presently 


tell 


Ced, old suid Roger 
‘You must go to the pater and 
Hell make it rigl 


it 
think 


here, 


him all about it 


for you somehow. He—he—I didn't 

they had such an awful case against you 
You say they actually found the Ppepers in 
youl desk : 


‘I opened the desk myself and saw them 
there.” 
“And you've no explanation to give? 
Cedric 
‘But yowll 
don't know; I| think not.’ 
And who 
“ No.’ 
the other. 
That same day Cedric Essex left Rug 
chester hool In disyvTrace. 
he had been one ol the most popular boys 
For five 


masters as an hor 


Was Silent. 

to the pater, won't you?” 
did it?” 
stlaight at 


you have no idea 


said Cedric, looking 


For tive vears 
there. arate d 
by the 
then, at the last, when, even although he 


years he had been re, 


surable \ and 


might have been unable to obtain his 
heart’s desire, he could still have left the 
school with flying colours, he left it with 
a sta.n attached to his name, and went out 
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CHAPTER II 


EXPELLED 


\D Cedric Essex been, to use Dr. 
\\ ycombe s term, “more amenable to 
reason, and had _ his tempel been less 
hasty, it is possible that | departure from 
Ruychester School might have been delayed 
for two or three day The old doctor was 
deeply grieved at what had happened, and 
he hated the thought that a b trom whom 
Oo much had been expected should leave 
the chool In di ice But on the tollow- 
whi Cedric came by request 
to the head eC! idyv, his la lave Wa 
sO Wantin in respect that Dr. Wyeomlx 
Was obliged to deal with him mimaril 
He had made up his mind through = the 
ugh to communicate with Mr He elord, 


lardian, and to 


ask him to come and talk the matter over: 
lso he had dete med t cl to Cedric’s 
int, in order th he h | be in pos- 
ession of the particular Alth h he did 
not see any possibility of such being the 
case, he lso | ed that something mivht 


turn up to clear the bov’s name But when 


he again appealed to Cedric to make a full 
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confession of his guilt, 
the lad been so angry 
that the old doctor 
almost lost his own 
temper. 

“J told you last 
night, sir, that I knew 
nothing about it, and 
yet you keep on per- 
sisting that I should 
make a full confes- 
sion. That means that 
you believe me to be 
a tart’ 

“Come now, Ced- 

“What else can it 
mean, sir? I] do not 
know how those 
papers came into my 
desk, but you have 
assumed that I went 
to Mr. Worchester’s 
room like a thief, that 
like a mean cad [I 
made a copy of the 
papers In ordet to 
have an unfair advan- 
tage over the other 
boys at the examina- 
tion. I] have told you 
repeatedly that I know nothing about them. 
Why, sir, I'd be ashamed to do such a 
thing. Then you ask me to make a full 
confession. That means that you believe 
I have been telling you lies!” 

You forget to whom you're speaking, 
Essex,” remarked the doctor. 

‘I do not forget at all, sir, but you ac- 
cuse me of being a mean cad, of being a 
contemptible sneak. When have I been 
guilty of lying to you? And I’ve told you 
that I know nothing about it. But you 
don’t believe 

“Tf that’s your attitude, Cedric,” said the 
doctor, becoming angry, “there's nothing 
left for me to do.” 

“And there’s nothing leit for me, either.” 
replied the boy 

“It had been my purpose,” persisted the 
doctor, “to send for Mr. Hereford and for 
your aunt, Miss Essex.” 

“Having made up vour mind that I've 
been a disgrace to the school.” said the 
boy hotly. “No, thank you, sir, T'll not 


Stav any longer.” 


I'm willing to make every inquiry - 
What's the use af making inquiries when 
900 


girl carrying a bathing towel ’’—y. 20, 


‘*He saw what seemed to be a young Drawn b) 


Harold Cooping. 


you've determined to damn me from the 
beginning? Good morning, sir.” 

The lad was undoubtedly foolish, and 
he had s¢ arcely acted respectfully towards 
the headmaster, who for years had shown 
him nothing but kindness, but he had spent 
a sleepless night, and previous anxiety and 
hard work had, in spite of his splendid 
physique, been telling upon him, and now 
this unmcrited disgrace had destroyed his 
self-control. 

“Itvtll break Aunt Rotha’s heart,” he re- 
flected, “and, of course, she must know. 
Up to now it has always been the grief of 
my life that dad hadn’t lived, but now I’m 
almost glad he’s dead. It would break his 
heart to see me disgraced.” 

He recalled the night when his father 
and Mr. Hereford had met, and when he 
and Roger had been brought up to see 
them. He remembered the words his father 
had said. 

“T'll go to Mr. Hereford’s house,” re- 
flected the lad. “ Very likely he knows all 
about it by this time. Perhaps the doctor 
has told him. Yes, Ill go right away.” 

And a little later he found himself pass- 
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ing through the lodge gates on his way to 
Mr. Hereford’s house. 


“Cedric, my boy,” said that gentleman, 


as he was shown into his room, ‘this is 
terrible news I’ve heard! ” 
‘You don’t believe it, do you, sir?” 
“Believe it? Of course not! But what 


are you doing here?” 

“T’ve left the school, sir.” 

“Expelled ? ” 

As good as expelled, 

“But surely sufficient inquiries have not 
been made into the matter.” 

“They all believe me guilty, sir, from the 


doctor downward. It's the talk of the 
place.” 
“Come, come, my boy, that won't do. 


I’ve just had a note from the doctor, telling 
me about it, but, of course, it isn’t true.” 

“Thank you, sir; it isn’t true. But things 
are so black that, in spite of everything, 
they all believe it.” . 

“Tell me all about it, my lad.” 

And Cedric told the story, his eyes flash- 
ing, his lips quivering, his voice tremulous. 
“And he kept on persisting that I should 
confess, after I’d told him I knew nothing 
about it. What could I do, sic?” 

“Come Lack me to the school, and 
I'll make inquiries.’ 

‘“No, sir, I couldn't go back. Why, 


they not only have accused me of thieving, 


with 


sir, 
of dishonesty, of being a cad, but they've 
accused me of being 
could stand that.” 
“But think what it'll mean, my boy.” 


a liar, and no chap 


“T don’t care what it means, sir. I—I 
came to you because you are my dad's old 
friend, and because I think he would like 


me to come, and because I wanted to, sir— 
you’ve always been good to me; and be- 
cause Roger and I have always been pals; 
but I couldn’t 
humble pie, when I know they believe what 
they do be lieve '* 


go back there, sir, and eat 


” 


“Have you seen Roger? 
“Yes, sir, he was a regular sport, as he 
always is. He spoke just as you’ve spoken, 
sir, but some of them, they look at me in 


a sort of pitying way, and—they shun me.” 


* And what are you going to do now?” 

“T’m going home, sir, to Aunt Rotha.” 

“And then?” 

“Well, I dont know yet, sir. But, of 
course, the doctor will have written to her, 
and [I want to get to her before his letter, 


and tell her. Oh, I’m 
sir, she'll not believe in such a thing! 


not afraid about her, 


” 
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Cedric arrived at the 
It was only a small 
in few miles 
It was here Cedric was born, 


A few hours later 
home of his childhood. 
house, siiuated a village a 
from London. 
and it was here he had spent his childhood. 
It his father had died, the 
home which he had during his 
vacations. His Aunt Rotha, a maiden lady 
of small private means, had come to keep 
house for her brother directly Cedric’s 
mother had died. Miss Rotha Essex was 
now nearly fifty years of age. Nearly thirty 
years before, she had plighted her troth to 


he was an 


was here, too, 


to come 


a man whom she devoutly loved 
otticer in the Army, and their wedding had 
been arranged for, and she had looked for- 
ward to returning to India with her young 
husband. Only a he was 
expected to start for his furlough, however, 


few days before 
there had been some trouble with the natives 
and Victor Sandhurst had been shot. Miss 
Rotha Essex had many offers of 
marriage afterwards, but she had rejected 
them all. No husband was possible to het 
now. That why able to take 
the place of Cedric’s mother, why she kept 


received 


was she was 


house for her brother during his lifetime, 
and afterwards had yviven her life to mak- 
ing young Cedric happy. She was a tall, 
handsome woman, even vet, and did not 
look her years, The likeness between 
Cedric and her was strongly pronounced: 
the same blue eyes, the same crisp brown 
hair, touched with vold. 

Evidently she had been expecting her 


nephew, for when the cab reached the door 
cottage 
“Did you catch the twelve o'clock 
Rugchester asked, though 
he’d come home in the ordinary way. 

“Yes, aunt, just caught it. Did—did you 
know I 

“Yes, I got a letter Dr. Wycombe. 
It was sent by special messenger.” 


of the he rushed out to meet him. 
train 
she 


from 


was coming: 


from 
say, aunt 

“Now, not a word about it, Cedric, until 
had Of don't 
believe a word, my boy, not a word. Dont 


you’ve some tea. course, I 


you trouble about that!” 


‘ But—but—did he vive parti ulars in his 
letter?” 

“No, no particulars. You shall see it 
presently. There now, kiss me again.” 

An hour later Cedric had told his aunt the 
whole story ‘Of course,’ he said, when 
he had finished, “I quite realise that the 


doctor was placed in a hole, and perhaps [ 


was a hit hasty. I didn't realise 


at the 
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what a difficulty he was in—but then, I 
couldn’t stand having my word doubted, 
could I, aunt?” 

Miss Essex appeared to be thinking for a 
few seconds before she answered. Then, 
looking into the boy’s face, and realising 
how much he was like his father, she re- 
plied, “No, my boy, you couldn't! ” 

“Jt isn’t myself that I care so much 
about—it’s you, aunt! Of course, every- 
body ’1l know about it in this little hole, and 
you'll be disgraced ! ” 

" “Well, don’t you trouble about me,” said 
his Aunt Rotha. “Nobody whose opinion 
I care about will ever believe it.” 

“But the disgrace is still there, aunt. 
Instead of leaving Rugchester with the Win- 
grave Scholarship, as I'd planned, I’m 
kicked out. I’m accused of the meanest 
thing a chap could do. They believe I lied 
to cover up my theft. Just think of it!” 

“Oh, the truth’ll come to light some day, 
my boy.’ 

4 Oh, I don’t know, it may not. Can’t you 
see how black it is? I couldn't go to the 
‘Varsity now, they wouldn’t have me, even if 
I'd heaps of money. I’d looked forward to 
being a meraber of the Old Rugchester 
Club. I can’t now, they wouldn’t have me! 
No respectable football or cricket club will 
let me play for them! Can't you see, 
aunt?” 

“Oh, I know, my boy, it looks black 
enough now, but don’t be afraid, God will 
bring the truth to light.” 

“Does God care?” the boy asked won- 
deringly. “But look here, aunt, 1 want you 
to give me ten pounds.” 

“Ten pounds—what for? Have you got 
into debt? ” 

“No, it isn’t that, but I’m going to get 
away early to-morrow. I couldn’t stay here, 
I simply couldn’t! Of course, the news ’l 
get here sooner or later. No, I must get 
away and think about it, and make my 
plans for the future.” 

“But where will you go?” 

“I’m going down to the Cornish coast. I 
know a chap trom Oxtord who went there to 
read during the last long vacation. He 
told me about lodgings he’d had, and how 
cheap they were, and all that. I think, if 
I could get away, down by the sea, I might 
be able to look at things just as they really 
are 

“But you'll do nothing rash?” 

“No, aunt, Vl do nothing rash, if only 
for your sake.” 


Three days later Cedric Essex had taken 
up his abode in a little cottage in the west 
of Cornwall. It was an ideal place for 
anyone wishing to spend a quiet holiday. 
Perranzeth was a little fishing village con- 
taining, all told, not more than a hundred 
houses. Most of these houses lay in a little 
hollow, close to a bay, guarded on either 
side by great, towering cliffs. A few cot- 
tages, however, stood on the headland above 
the village itself, and it was in one of these 
that Cedric found lodgings. There were 
only two houses of importance in the im- 
mediate vicinity: one was an old, grey- 
stoned, manorial building, occupied by Sir 
Colman Tresize; the other was a_ new, 
granite-stoned structure of considerable 
dimensions, and built evidently by some 
wealthy magnate, drawn thither by the 
glorious coast scenery. The older house 
was called ‘* Tresize Manor,” and looked 
what it was, the home of an old county 
family. The newer building, “ Endellion,” 
was, as Cedric was informed, built by an 
opulent gentleman called Molesworth. 
“People do say, sur,” said the old woman 
who owned Cedric’s cottage, “that ’ee’s 
related to the ould Molesworths near Wade- 
bridge, but I doan’ knaw nothin’ ’bout that.” 

“Are the families in residence?” asked 
Cedric. 

“Yes, sur, both of them. Mr. Moles- 
worth do onnly come through the summer, 
but Sir Colman do live here allays.” 

But Cedric paid very little heed either 
to the great houses or to the cottages in the 
village. He had come to this quiet place 
that he might be alone, to think out the 
problem which faced him. Perhaps it was 
an unnatural thing for a boy to do, especi- 
ally such a boy as Cedric, but, impulsive as 
he was, and sometimes carried away by the 
influences of the moment, there was a strong 
element of thoughtfulness in his nature, 
which made him older than his years. 

At the end of a week, however, he seemed 
no nearer the solution of his difficulties than 
at the beginning. No feasible plans would 
come to him. He knew that the future of 
his life must depend upon his own exer- 
tions, especially as he had determined to 
be dependent on no one. He could not, of 
course, expect help from his aunt, who had 
only a small income—just sufficient for her 
own needs—and, while the sum of money 
which his father had left to him was not 
quite exhausted, he realised that it was too 
small for him to be in any way dependent 
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ipon it. As he thought over plan after 
plan, he became almost hopeless. “No 
thoroughfare ” seemed to face him upon 
almost every road upon which he might 


elect to travel. 
“Who did it, I 

self a thousand 

rugged cliffs and 


wonder?” he asked him 
times, as he sat on the 
looked out on the 
‘What 
mean cuss not only copied out those pas 
sages but stuck them in my desk? Id like 
to have him here! I'd wring the begvar’s 
neck ! ” 

But, try as he might, he could find no 
solution to the problem. He concluded that 
one of the boys belonging to his own house 


vreat 


shining waters of the broad Atlantic. 


guilty, but which he had 
The question ol 


must have been 
not tne 
kevs offered no he p in seeking an al 
locks in 


prec arious 


slighte st idea. 

| 
to his problem. The many of the 
cde sks very 
and one key might open a dozen of them 


were In a condition, 


of between sixty and seventy 


tell 


That either of the three 


Besides, out 
hor 


ys, how could he Which would have 


done such a thing? 
fellows who were sitting for the examination 
was capable of it he did not for a moment 


entertain a suspicion, They were straight 


clean-minded chaps, who would as soon 
think of robbing a poor widow’s cottav: 
That being so, what motive could anyon 
have for serving him such a trick? He did 
not know he had an enemy in the school, 


ind yet it was evident that he had. an 
enemy who had acted secretly. under 
h indedly, an enemy who had ruined him. 

During his stay he received a letter which 
cheered him greatly. It was from Roget 
Hereford. 

“Dear old Ced,” the letter ran. I can't 
sleep of a night, worrying about vou, and 


I’ve prevailed on dad to let me come and 
Ye sterday l went over to he 


aunt. She 


and saw your told me he ex 


pected you would be back in 


day But I want you to stay longet I 
want us to have a wd time together. So, 
unless I hear from you to the contrary, I’m 
coming to see vou.” 


(Good old Rover! cried Cedric. a he 


read the letter. “It will be rood to see 
and perhap 


after [ left 


he can t ll me what took place 


Indeed, so much did Roger’s letter cheer 
him, that the sky of his life seemed brichter 


He was vi uny al 


and as the days 
which had blacke1 


1opeful disposition, 


ed away, the episode, 


ied hi 


whole sky at first, 


SCC med of le 55 and less 
had 


ashamed, 


Importance. He 
need be 

had left the 
unmerited dis- 


nothing of which he 


and 
school in disyrace, it was 


done 


althouch he 


grace. 

“After all,” he 
world care about what a boy does at s¢ hool ? 
Nobody hear an 


and in six will be 


retlected, ‘what does the 


will ever anything about it. 


months it foryvotten b 


everybody. I should only have stayed two 


or three weeks lonyver, anvhow.” 

He was thinking of these things one day 
as he sat on the « liff, watching the sea as it 
rolled the harbour. The 
scemed to be aslee p, and not a boat was 


Outside the 


into Villag 


be scen on the wate harbe 


yreat, black, jayved rocks rose up sud 
denly, around which the sea lashed itself 
loam, Phe dav wa warn although a 


steady breeze Wa blowin 

‘IT think [li have a bathe,” 
“It must be glorious in- the 
now,”’ 

Che thought had 


his mind when, coming down the other sidé 


scarcely pas 


of the valley, he saw what eemed to be da 


young girl carrying a bathing towel. 
“There ll be strony swell this) morn 
ing,” thought Cedric Phere was a fairl 
heavy ea last n ht and it’s scarcely 
settled vet However, I expect she knows 
ill about it.” 
\ few minute later he | d reached 


secluded pot o1 the bea h, where he threw 
off a lo 
ea, evident haviny a 
swim 

Three minute later, however, he w 
hurrving down the cliff towards 


as thou 


He had watched the girl swim out into the 
open se nd then saw that she seemed to 
ein distre It wa plain that she was 
battling with the current, which was prov 
ingy too strong for her. To his dismay, too. 
he could not help realising that she wa 
being drawn towards one of the great jayyved 
rocks against which the frothy waves wer 
dashing — themselves. Lic had barely 
reat hed the beach whe m he saw two old 


fishermen who were evidently conscious of 


the girl’s danger perhaps two 


hundred yards trom the shore, and 


She wa 
ecme d 
and nearer 


to be drifting each econd nearet 


the cruel rock 


: 
ud the boy 
Wate! lust 
ed through 
} 
" 
— 
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“Can't you go out to her?” 

“We caan’t swim, nuther one of us. Be- 
sides-——-” 

“Then get a boat- quick, man ee 
“The boats be nearly a quarter of a mile 
away, further up the cove,” replied one of 
the old fishermen helplessly. 

Sut pet it! Get it! Go for youl life!” 
cried the lad. 

And then, throwing off his outer gar- 
ments, he plunged into the sea. 

“Hold on, I’m coming!” he shouted, 
swimming towards her. 

He had not gone far when he realised 
the peril the girl must be in. He had 
heard several times, since he had come to 
Perranzeth, of the treachery of the coast 
after a heavy sea, and of the consequent 
danger to swimmers. Evidently the girl, 
ignorant of the true state of things, and 
seeing a smooth sea, had thought all was 
well. Cedric, who was a strong swimmer! 
and heedless of everything, made his way 
towards the girl, who had realised her 
danger and was being mastered by the 
strong current. She was now only a few 
yards from the rock. 

“] doubt if I can ever get her back if I 
reach her,” thought the lad. 

Nevertheless, he as straight 
towards her as the current would allow him. 
“Hold on! Don’t fear!” he cried. “I?m 
: 

And then he noted the look of anguish and 
terror on the virl’s face, who was evidently 
struggling for life 

A few seconds later he had reached her. 


“No, don’t touch me,” he panted. * That’s 
it, there, I've got hold of you.” And then 
he endeavoured to swim towards the shore. 
Had he been alone, strong swimmer as he 


was, he micht have managed it, but the 


girl was wellnigh exhausted and seemed 


to be a dead weight. In spite of his utmost 
endeavours, it appeared to him as though he 
were ben icked nearer and nearer the 
sock which was churning the water into 
foam 
Its no vo!“ he thought. “T can never 

et he ? 

kven then he thought of ais last inter 
view with Dr. Wyeomb« “Well, this will 
settle the business at all events. The sea 
will decide the matter.” 

what might be called “in 

wd condition.” Ele was as hard as nails, 


and there was not an unsound organ in his 
body. This stood him in good stead now. 
Who the girl was he did not know, he 
did not care. That did not come within 
his purview at all. The only thing that 
mattered was that she was in danger of 
death, and that he must get her to shore. 
He felt himself dragged hither and thither 
by the cruel swell of the water. He knew 
that at any minute he might be sucked down 
between the rocks. The roar of the waves 
seemed to become louder and louder, and 
he knew that his strength was failing him. 

“Tt can’t be much longer now,” he said. 
“T can never get her away.” 

Presently a sound reached him which 
seemed to pierce the roar of the waves as 
they dashed upon the rocks. 

“Are my senses leaving me? ” he thought, 
and then it seemed to him as if through a 
mist he saw a boat coming towards him. 

“There’s no mist,” he said to himself. 
“What does it mean? ” 

Again he struggled against cur- 
rent which bore him with such deadly per- 
sistence towards the great black rock that 
lifted itself high above the waves. 

“Hold on! Hold on!” The _ voice 
seemed far distant and unreal, indeed, it 
was like an echo rather than a voice, but it 
gave him a sense of security, a feeling of 
hope. He knew his senses were leaving 
him, but still he fought to keep himself 
away from the rock which he knew meant 
death, Then he felt as though he were 
being hurt, even although he realised no 
pain. 

A few seconds later he felt himself drawn 
out of the water, and a kind of peace pos- 
sessed him After that everything became 
black. 

When he came to consciousness he saw 
that he was Iving in the bottom of a boat, 
and that two fishermen were rowing 
strongly towards the land. 

“Where is she?” he gasped. 

* Just coming to,” was the reply. “Vou 
stay there, where yoa be to, maaster, ‘tis 
eai right!” 

\ sense of delicious restfulness possessed 
him. He had no clear idea of what was 
taking place, but he felt that all was well, 
and presently the grating of the keel of the 
Leat upon the hard sand restored him to 
complete consciousness. 

[END OF CHAPTER THREE) 
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By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONB 


The backwash of the Great War will be felt in every part of the world—no less so in 

Palestine, where for some years German influence has been steadily growing. It is too 

early as yet to say what will be the precise effects, but the disturbances among the 

nations seem certain to produce a veritable awakening in Palestine: this article gives 
some glimpses of the tendencies in this direction. 


Regge to the opinion of many, 
the recent terrible wars in the Balkans 
had an admirable effect in waking up 
the Turkish Government to the need of 
reforms throughout her empire if she was 
to hold her own as a nation and retain 
her various Asiatic possessions. And that 
she has profited by the lesson and intends 
to adopt more modern means and methods 
which will tend for the betterment of her 
condition is evidenced by the many reforms 

political, educational, and economic— 
which have been introduced not only in 
European Turkey, but throughout the em- 
pire, Following her war with the Balkan 
States, she early came to an understanding 
with Germany and other interested Powers 
regarding the development and future of 
Asia Minor, and with France over important 
matters concerning the welfare of Syria and 
Palestine, more particularly with regard to 
railway concessions. 

Following hard on this came the news that 
a modern electric tramway system was to be 
at once laid down in Jerusalem, the present 
inadequate water supply improved, and other 
Important innovations introduced, while 
all over the country various enterprises were 
to be put in hand which would have the effect 
of greatly changing the present condition 
of affairs so far as this ancient and historic 


land is concerned. At first one may be 
inclined to deplore this modernity among 
the sacred places and holy sites of Palestine. 
In our imagination we love to picture the 
Holy Land as unchanged since Christ saw 
it. We like to think of its old Bible cities, 
surrounded by strong walls and massive 
towers, with their narrow entrance gates, 
so vividly described in the ancient Book ; 
and the peasants toiling in the field, sowing 
and reaping their crops by hand, and letting 
the oxen tread out the corn on the primitive 
threshing floors; and the women grinding 
at the mill, and the lonely shepherd in the 
field watching the flock. 


Why should not Palestine develop? 
Yet, on mature consideration, we realise 
that there is no sufficient reason at all why 
Palestine should not develop like the rest 
of the world. If the sound of the motor 
horn is not profane to our Western cities, 
is it necessarily so in Jerusalem? If the 
shrill telephone call forms a part of the 
music to which our modern cities dance, can 
we wonder that the ancient cities also should 
put in a claim to this addition to their 
orchestra? Be that as it may—motor, 
telephone, and all have come to Jerusalem, 
and come to stay. And it is the introduction 
of these Western methods and reforms that 
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A Football Match between Jerusalem and Beyrout Players: Ph American Conwy, 


A little North of the North Wall of Jerusalem. ee 
The wall seen encloses the Moslem Cemetery, on th ummit of which * Gordon s Ca.vary,”” 

raises the question, How will they atiect the better transportation facilities by roads 
future of Palestine ? and railways Much still remains to be 

To fully appreciate the forees that are done in bringing about a better understanding 
operating for the betterment of this fascin between the Moslem and Christian popula- 
ating land, it is necessary to remember its tions, and there are indications that much 
physical conditions. Palestine is a small of the strife which has existed for centuries 
Eastern country, under, of course, Turkish between these two factions is gradually dis 
rule. It is about the size of Wales, and, appearing, through the unseliish efforts of 
like Wales, is very mountainous. It is full) the various Christian missions and schools 
of hills and valleys, with here and there a These bodies have worked unitedly with a 
rolling plain. The smallness of the country single mind for the welfare of the general 
surprises every traveller. In a stretch of © community, and have done an immense 
land equal to that between Aberdeen and = amount of good. 

Dundee you cover the whole central ground 
of the Bible, from the Sea of Galilee to Modernising Palestine 
Jerusalem. [na ride equal to the distance Paking the chief economic reforms, we 
from London to Windsor there may be will notice how the old Bible cities of Pales- 
seen enough to interpret many centuries ot tine are being modernised, what is’ being 
the world’s supreme history. The Dead Sea done in the matter of transportation, and 
is but fiftv miles from the Mediterranean lastly, but by no means least, the advances 
the Sea of Galilee about twenty-one miles that are being made in agricultural develop- ' 
while the distance between the two seas ment. 
is only fifty-five miles. Yet in this com- \s already stated, Jerusalem is now to 
paratively small stretch of country there have its own tramway system and a more 
is every kind of soil, from sand and broken — efficient water-supply. Ihe fact 1s, few 
limestone to rich red and chocolate loam realise the rapidity with which the Holy 
Every variety of climate, too, may be ex- City is extending through the return of the 
perienced, and both temperate and tropical Jews in such large numbers to the city of 
fruits and vegetables cultivated. their forefather \ generation or so ago 
there were no buildings outside the city 
Unique Agricultural Possibilities walls. which have a circuit of about three 

Indeed, Palestine’s future lies first in its miles, enclosing about 209 acre thirty-five 
wondertul and = even unique agricultural ot which are devoted to the Temple area. 
possibilities. And here it is gratifying to Now, to the north and west of these walls 


note that improvements are being gradually there have sprung up, within the last decade, 
but nevertheless surely brought into voeue large Jewish colonies, thriving residential 
rhen, too, much is being done in affording sections, hotels, and boarding-houses, as 
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well as convents, hospices, institutions, aad 
schools, with the result that to-day there 
is a greater Jerusalem outside the walls 
than within. Curiously enough, this line of 
improvement has followed closely the de- 
scription of the rebuilding of Jerusalem as 
given In Jeremiah. 

Perhaps the Holy City’s most daring 
innovation was the building of the roadway 
into the ancient capital at the Jaffa Gate. 
A portion ot the old city wall here was pulled 
down, the old moat filled in, and a spacious 
roadway constructed to meet the demands 
of the ever-increasing traffic in and out of 
the city This entrance is often referred 
toas the breach in the wall.” A drinking 
fountain was subsequently erected here, 
white above the ramparts there Is now a 
magnificent clock tower, the timepiece of 
which shows both European and = Arabic 
times. It was built of stone obtained from 
Solomon's quarries, of which the Temple 


was constructed. 
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This is to-day the principal entrance into 
the ancient city of David, and the electric 
trams will start from here, running outside 
the city walls through the new parts of 
Jerusalem. It would be virtually impossible 
to bring the trams into the old city, for its 
streets are narrow and crooked, 


Trams from the City Walls 

The concession to build and run these 
trams has been secured by a French syn- 
dicate, which has also to illuminate the city’s 
streets with electric light, and bring in an 
adequate supply of pure fresh water. Only 
those versed in the present condition of 
attairs in the Holy City will realise what 
blessings the trams and water will mean. 

According to the contract four tramway 
routes are to be laid down. The first, which 
will have a length of about two miles, will 
give easy access to what may be termed the 
business quarter of the Holy City, running 
westward along the Jaffa Road to its junction 


Outside the Walls. 


Lookin uth from the Jatta 


Photo: American Co ony, 


Jerusalem, 


le, over the plain of Rephaim, towards Bethlehem, showing the road 


over which the Bethlehem line of the new Jerusalem Eleciric Tramway is to run, 
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with the Ain Karim Road. The second line, 
of similar length, will link up the large Jewish 
colonies to the north with the city’s principal 
entrance, while the third will encircle the 
old city, embracing many of its most 
historic sites, such as Gordon’s Calvary, 
believed by many scholars to be the scene 
of the Crucifixion, the Tomb of the Kings, 
the Mount of Olives, and the Valley of 
Jehoshaphat. Many places famous in Holy 
Writ will be linked up by these trams. 
The fourth and remaining line will connect 
the Holy City with Bethlehem, some six 
miles distant, traversing what is perhaps 
the most sacred thoroughfare in the world. 
Along much of the road which Christ and 
His disciples passed as they came to and went 
from the Holy City the electric trams will 
shortly whistle and hum 

When the municipal authorities signed the 
contract for the laying down of the trams 
they also decided to offer the old city walls 
for sale as building material. 
Against this, however, a cry 
has been raised, and the result 
will probably be a compromise, 
and isolated sections and the 


The Clock Tower and New Entrance; 
at the Jafia Gate, Jerusalem. 


This is the 


more interesting towers will no doubt be 
preserved. The various entrances into the 
city could well be enlarged, as in some 
cases it is difficult for modern vehicles to 
negotiate them 

Jerusalem has always suffered from the 
want of fresh water Indeed, until five 
years or so ago the Holy City was entirely 
dependent on the rainfall, which comes in 
the winter months, for its water supply, 
accumulated from the roofs in rock-hewn 
cisterns built generally beneath the houses, 
A shortage of rain a year or two ago made it 
necessary for the authorities to run a daily 
tank train from a spring at Bettir, several 
miles down the Jaffa and Jerusalem Rail- 
way. Then the supply was greatly im- 
proved by bringing water into the city from 
one of Solomon's Pools About six miles to 
the south of Jerusalem lie three old reservoirs 
known as) Solomon's Pools In ancient 
times they brought into the city a generous 
supply of pure spring water. Recently the 
old aqueduct was repaired, or rather a modern 
pipe was built along it, and pure water 
is now obtained from this ancient source. 
But the rapid growth of the city makes 


Photo : American Colony 
Jerusalem 


tarting point of the newly projected E'ectrie Tramway Li: 
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it imperative to give further 
attention to this question of 
water supply, and reservoirs 
are to be built at the springs 
of Ain Farah and Ain Fou- 
war, situated in the upper 
part of the brook Cherith, 
north of the city, some twelve 
and eighteen miles respec- 
tively. No less than twenty 
fountains are to be erected 
in different parts of the city 
where water may be had free. 

Then the Municipality has 
given attention to the pave- 
ment of the streets of the 
Holy City, and also to the 
sewerage system to meet the 
needs of the ever-increasing 
population. Some months 
since a water cart was brought 
out from England to water 
the roads, which had _ hither- 
to been sprinkled from skins, 
while it was but a vear or 
two ago that Jerusalem was 
equipped with a_ telephone 
service. Its police, too, will 
shortly be supplied with  bi- 
les. 

The other cities of this 
sacred land are also gradu- 
ally adopting Western ideas 
and Western methods. At 
Jaffa the French will shortly 
commence the erection of a 
harbour, which is badly needed, ships at 
present having to lie a mile or more out at 
sea. The oldest, and yet in many respects 
the newest, town in Palestine is Beersheba, 
As in Bible times, when “ from Dan to 
Beersheba’ was proverbial, so it 
marks the southernmost limit of Turkish 
rule, for all attempts to establish government 
centres farther south have failed. The con- 
sequence is, the old village of Beersheba has 
been converted into a busy outpost with 
barracks, Government buildings, and a 
mosque Recently one of the old wells, 
known to have been in existence in the 
days of the Patriarehs, has been made to 
supply the town with water. It is raised 
by a modern motor, and pumped through 
pipes to the mosque, fountains, and prin ipal 
residences The same remarks apply to 
Jericho, where a motor and piping supplies 


Interior View of Bridge over the Photo: American Colony, 
Jordan River, not far from Jericho. 


Jerusalem, 


the hotels with water obtained from Elisha’s 
fountain, which lies to the west of the town 
near the ruins of ancient Jericho, 

There recently arrived in the Holy City 
an American motor road-rolier, It is in- 
tended to be used for repairing the main 
roads of the country, and they certainly 
need it. With better roads motor tours 
in the Holy Land would no doubt become 
very popular, At present it is considered 
quite a wonderful feat to drive a car from 
Jatia to Jerusalem, the roads being in such 
Indeed, like many 
other Eastern countries, Palestine has 
sutiered greatly from want of better roads 
ind better transportation facilities. But 
much is being done to remedy this. It was 
but a few months ago that the Government 
began the construction of a railway from 
\fuleh, on the plain of Esdraelon near 
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Nazareth 
Jenin and Nablous 
been laid across the plain to Jenin, This line 
will join up the Holy City with Damascus. 
Then the French have been granted a con- 
cession to build line from Ryak, in the 
north, to Ramleh, a station on the Jafta 
and Jerusalem Railway, from which point 
it is expected to be continued southward 
into Egypt. 


to Jerusalem, passing through 
rhe rails have already 


Motor Boat on the Dead Sea 
Furthermore, there was recently placed 
upon the Dead Sea a motor boat, so far 


the only self-propelled craft on Palestine 


waters. It is now proposed to place similar 
vessels upon the Jordan and the Sea of 
Galilee Cfhey would not only be an im 


mense boon to tourists for getting to and 
from places of interest, but invaluable for 
Here 
it may be added that a company has already 


ordinary passenger and goods traffic. 


been formed in Jerusalem to erect a fish- 
curing on the shores of the Sea of 
Galilee the intention of canning its 
fish and sending it far and wide. Fish trom 
the Sea of Galilee therefore may soon figure 
on our breakfast menu 
Equally important are the 
which may be noticed in the agricultural 
Around 


now scientifically 


station 
with 


improvements 


development of this sacred land. 
Jaffa the orange 
irrigated by modern motor pumps, with the 


eroves are 
are not worried over 
periods of drought Phen the 
Plain of Sharon, lying between Jaffa and 


result that the growers 


on great 


Jerusalem, one may find modern harvesting 


and threshing machines In the matter of 
irrigation much still remains to be done 
particularly in the Beersheba district and 


The latter 
locality is at present practically uncultivated 


in the wonderful Jordan Valley 


but experts have shown the Government 
how, by running canals from the Jordan 
down which rush six million tons of sweet 
water daily, 200,000 acres of deep rich 
alluvial soil, with a semi-tropical climate, 
could be turned into a veritable paradise 
Here, owing to the great heat, everything 
grows with surprising rapidity and to an 
enormous size lucerne or alfalfa, under 
irrigation produces ten crops a year 
Bananas, oranges, sugar-cane cotton, and 
all the fruits of a semi-tropical climate can 
be raised Fine wheat and barley are also 
produce] Phe growing season is prolonged 


throughout the whole year. The climate 
though very hot during the summer months, 


is most delightful in winter 


Then in the south, in the Beersheba 
district, where to-day, as in Bible times, 
wheat and barley vield a hundred-fold to 
the sower, there is an artesian undertlow 


which could be easily utilised for irrigation. 


And those who imagine that the apparently 


barren, rocky hills are worthless, are mis- 
taken. They can be transformed, and are 
being transformed, into” productive fruit 
orchards. Palestine is distinctly a_ lime- 


stone country, and the very stones which the 


passer-by thinks are the curse of the land 
are its salvation. In civilised countries it 
is the practice to fertilise all cultivated land, 
and were this precaution neglected for a 
considerable length of time it would cease 
to yield profitable crops. Palestine, on the 
other hand, has been farmed for thousands 
of vears absolutely without fertilisation. 
What saves it is the continual disintegra- 
tion of the limestone, giving the soil that 
property which enables it to make use of the 
nitrogen in the air. The nitro-gathering bac- 


teria are present in every locality Moreover, 
the porous rocks underground seem to hold 
the moisture throughout the summer, so that 
it may be gradually utilised by tres roots 
and summer plants during the long = dry 
season 
Only Modern Methods needed 

Did not Joshua deseribe Palestine as “a 
land flowing with milk and honey it 
was an apt description, for in Biblical davs 
it supported large populations solely upon 
the crops it raised And only modern 
methods are needed to bring rich harvests 
from what are now desolate tracts Take 
as an example the production of honey 


this is to-day the third) most important 
item of export from = Jatta, the other two 
being oranges and wine It is well known to 
botanists that Palestine is the meeting-place 
of the tlora of three different continents, 
and this circumstance combined with the 
varied altitudes produces a condition most 
favourable to bee culture 

Some vears ago two brothers living tn 
Jatfa went into the apiary business hey 
conceived the idea of furnishing the bees 
with material for honey-making throughout 
eight months of the year by camping first 
at a low altitude, and when the thowers of 
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Fiist Motor Car in Jerusalem, 
at the Damascus Gat?. 


that locality 
hives on 


finished, 
camel-back to a 


were moving the 
higher 
thus following up the consecutive blossom 
ing of different wild flowers. They first let 
the bees work on the orange blossoms around 
Jaffa, and this fragrant 
separate, as was that obtained from each 
which 
Thus 


honey 


place, 


honey was kept 
succeeding flower 
particular district. 
to label their 
“ Thyme,” ete. 


pervaded 
they 
Orange 


any 
able 
Blossom,” 


were 


The Land of Honey 
The data furnished by 
yield 

other 


these gentlemen 


shows a exceeding that yet known 


in any country. By using modern 
extracting machinery and replacing the 
combs, one hundred hives produced six 
tons of honey during eight months; that 
is 120 pounds to the hive. The average 


yield in Australia and America is thirty 
pounds to each hive, and the maximum fifty 
From these facts it is clear that this unique 
land is possessed of great natural advantages 
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Photo ? American Colony 
Jerusalem. 


over other lands, not only in agricultural 
possibilities, but in this interesting matter 
of producing honey 


All that is 


p! 


needed to make Palestine a 
happy 


stable government, equal justice to all, the 


and country Is a more 
spread of education 
Western 


Crovernment 


and the adoption of 
methods That the 
this is evidenced 
by the reforms it has put in hand, 


ideas and 


now realises 
and in 
the encouragement it is giving to the in- 
better- 


downtrodden 


work tor the 
uplifting of this 


stitutions already at 
ment 


land 


and 


For Uplifting the Downtrodden 
These 


ot the Jewish colonies 


institutions consist — principally 
founded by Baron 
Edmund Rothschild and other phil inthropic 
Jews of Europe, the educational schools of 
and the 


first-named 


the Germans various 

The shown the 
what can be done in the way of reaping rich 
harvests provided more up-to-date methods 
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are employed, while the schools and missions 
have done much in bringing about a bettcr 
understanding between the Moslem and 
Christian sections of the population. 


Political Influences 

So far as the political influence of the Great 
Powers is concerned, it cannot be said to 
have accomplished much or to count for 
much. France has certainly built railways, 
but has done little more. Russia has inter- 
ested herself in the religious life of the 
country. She owns and controls some of 
the most sumptuous and wealthiest of the 
Palestine churches, and her pilgrims are 
everywhere in evidence. Unfortunately for 
her, her priests have shown a want of tact 
and judgment in dealing with religious con- 
troversies, by which she has lost the respect 
of the ruling class and the sympathy of the 
masses, 

Germany, up to the outbreak of the Great 
War, undoubtedly exercised a far greater 
influence upon the welfare of the land 
than either France or Russia. Her insti- 
tutions — hospices, schools, and technical 
institutes—outnumber those of the rest of 


Jerusalem and Jaffa Railway Station 
and Turn-table at Jerusalem. 


Europe combined, and the impartial manner 
in which they have been conducted has won 
their creators great respect. It has resulted 
in her merchants securing the trade of the 
country, and by influence at Constantinople 
obtaining a no mean voice in the affairs 
of Palestine. 

So far as England is concerned, she would 
at first appear to be non-existent, making, 
apparently, no attempt to secure any of 
the economic concessions and playing no 
part in the religious pageantry which is 
daily enacted in Jerusalem. Yet there is 
no denying the fact that her influence is 
felt, and felt very keenly, in Palestine. 
Because she has refused to enter into any 
of the religious controversies, and has not 
sought gain by grasping at this or that con- 
cession, it is felt she can be trusted, that her 
opinion is worthy of consideration, Further- 
more, her example in Egypt, Palestine’s next- 
door neighbour, is proof of her friendly 
attitude towards Turkey, and her desire to 
see a strong and progressive Turkey, which 
to those in authority in Palestine is more 
eloquent than schools and more influential 
than railway concessions, 


Photo Amerioan Colony, 
Jerusalem, 
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in their best habits,’’ 
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THE FOLLIES OF YOUTH 


A Story of the Old Times 


By MARJORIE BOWEN 


PART I 


MISTRESS AND MAN 


OHN WINCHCOMBE was arranging the 
J feast for the four suitors of his mis- 
tress, Dame Blaunche, the most comely 
widow in Newbury, and one of the 
wealthiest people in Gloucestershire ; under 
him was a crowd of serving men, and he 
drove them hither and thither to strew fresh 
rushes on the floor, to fix fresh wax candles 
in the brass holders, to rub up the goblets 
and platters of silver, to replenish the 
hearth with great logs and drive away the 
lazv hounds who hung round the fire. 

John was served willingly though but 
a ‘prentice, for in the six years since he 
came from the ancient town of Winchcombe 
he had made himself loved and respected 
by rich and poor. Jack of Newbury they 
called him in the district; and since his 
master died, three vears before, he had 
won his way till he was head of all the 
‘prentices by reason of his great industry 
and discretion and knowledge of the trade 
for his late master was a wealthy clothier, 
and that was one of the most prosperous 
and honourable trades in the kingdom, and 
under Jack the business flourished exceed- 
ingly, until it became one of tke most 
considerable in Gloucestershire, which ts to 
say in the whole of England. 

His mistress was kind and gracious and 
had promoted him above all other appren- 
tices, and it might have been supposed 
that he would feel downeast at the pros- 
pect of a new master to set him from his 
place, for Dame Blaunche had vowed that 
this week she would be wedded, tor good 
or ill, 

Jack, however, looked by no means dis- 
pleased or sullen, but set about preparing the 
feast with a good heart, and when it was 
complete and he had looked to the servitors 
and seen their gowns were neat and clean, 
went up to his chamber and attired him- 
self in a sober suit of green with crimson 
ribbons to it, and a shirt of puckered lawn, 
and shoes of soft leather, with his hands 


901 


fairly washed and a perfume in his hair ; 
then down came he to the dining hall with 
a sprightly step. 

There was Dame Blaunche ready attired 
in a full suit of crimson sprigged with raised 
flowers in velvet of a blue colour, with 
sleeves and vest purfled in silver and cords 
of silver round her waist; older was she 
than Jack by more than twenty years, but 
her coif set off her face in comely fashion 
and she had a comely hand. 

On seeing him she fetched a great sigh. 

“| had a piteous dream last night, Jack,” 
said she. ‘‘ Methought there was a great 
hog rustling among the looms, and I had 
my heart in my hand, and it was all bleed- 
ing—and lo, | made such a sore outcry 
that it must have wakened you, even in 
your chamber 

Never a word said Jack, but smoothed 
out the wrinkles of his hose over his knee 

‘Sure, Jack, you must have heard me?’ 
urged his mistress 

Not I,” answered the ‘prentice cheer- 
fully. “ Twas too deep in sleep.” 

Whereat she drew another sigh. 

“How many suitors have I, Jack ?” 

“ There are covers for four,’’ he answered. 

“Maybe,” said she, there are suitors 
of mine who will not sit down to table 
with me to-night.” 

“T have no knowledge of them, dame, 
and four are enough for any woman.” 

She looked at him plaintively. 

Yet [like not any of them.” 

“Why, then, live in blessed singleness.”’ 

* Yet LT will be married to-morrow, come 
what will.”’ 

In a little while the suitors arrived in 
their best habits and with nosegays in their 
hats, though this was autumn and flowers 
hard to tind, 

There was a merchant in hardware, a 
tailor, a parson, and a tanner, 

\ll four made a goodly supper, and many 
were the flatteries put upon the widow 
which seemed in nowise to cheer her, for all 
through the supper she was wondrous sad 


and would not cat a morsel, 
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Afterwards each in turn renewed their 
offers, which, however, she declined: the 
merchant, because he was but a little 
trader, and she who had been wed to a 
great would not now take a small; the 
tanner she told she would like to see with 
a wife, but that wife could not be herself; 
the tailor she declared was too late; and 
the parson was refused because parsons 
were only newly allowed to marry and she 
would have none of the first head. 

So she got rid of them all, and they 
departed, making shift to put a good face 
on it, for it was a sore matter, she being 
the richest woman for miles around. 

When they had gone and the supper 
was cleared, Dame Blaunche got into the 
great chair with arms by the fire and said: 

“Jack, I have refused them all.” 

“Well,” said he, in no way moved, 
“belike it was the business they were 
courting—and had you not been rich you 
had not been troubled, I doubt.” 

At that she pursed up her mouth: 

“To-morrow I shall be wed, whether or 
no.” 

~ Why, so you have declared,”’ said he, 
and went about his duties putting away 
the silver platters and goblets and dishes 
“Well,” said Dame Blaunche, rising, 
get up betimes to-morrow, for I would 
have you carry a link before me _ into 
church.” 

So next day there was Jack in a cape of 
red fox’s fur and boots faced with blue 
cords, waiting obediently with the link, 
and down came the dame in a gown all 
embroidered with vanities, and a _ great 
cloak of miniver, and a bunch of herbs in 
her hand. And so they proceeded to church. 

There in the church were priest, clerk, 
and sexton, but no bridegroom. 

“ He is late,” said the dame. 

“So it seemeth,’’ answered Jack. 

So there they waited, till the priest grew 
impatient, and the clerk yawned, and the 
sexton fell asleep, and yet no bridegroom 
appeared. 

At length Dame Blaunche became very 
angry and turned about to her apprentice. 
“ I will stay no longer,’ declared she, 
so put aside thy link and give me thy 
hand, for I will be wedded to none other 
than thee.” 

Upon which he gave the link to the sexton 
and obediently gave his hand to his mistress, 
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and so became her husband and master of 
the finest fortune in Gloucestershire. 

Out of church they came, she on his arm, 

“Are you grateful, Jack?’ she asked, 
“For I might have had a lord or a rich 
man.” 

“Aye,” answered he, “‘ you might; but 
you could not have found a better merchant 
clothie: in the breadth or length of Eng 


” 


land. 

She fell a-laughing, and they went home 
together and seemed like to be good friends. 

That night Jack of Newbury sat at the 
table where he had been serving yesterday, 
and chose his own meat and wine and had 
servants to wait on him, and his wife said 
to him over the cakes: 

“You might have sat thus a year ago 
had you but spoken.” 

“7 know,” he answered ; 


but for- 
bore, dame, thinking that if you disclosed 
your mind first you would have no manner 
of excuse to cast any reproach at me after- 
wards.” 

Now the supper being over, they had 
music, the dulcimer and harp, and_ there 
was dancing in the hall and singing. Dame 
Blaunche, being ancient, did not move from 
her chair, but John Winchcombe joined the 
dancers, and presently his wife, being 
watchful, saw him give a buxom maid a 
kiss, and a twinge of jealousy disturbed her 
mind; but she settled herself, saying: 


** The follies of youth ! the follies of youth ! 


PART Il 
MASTER AND MAID 


OHN WINCHCOMBE, sat in the fair 
} window of his pleasant house in New- 
he was the most wealthy and 
he had led 
one hundred of his own men better armed 
and clothed than any to Flodden Field, 
he had entertained the King and Queen 
at his house, he had declined a knight- 


bury ; 


princely merchant in the land ; 


hood, and his fame was abroad all over 
the country. 

It was thirty years and more since he 
had married Dame Blaunche, and she was 
long since laid in a fine marble tomb in 
Newbury Church 

As he rested now in his carved chair he 
was a portly figure in a full gown with 
purple sleeves and a cap of black velvet, 
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and a geld chain and great rings of gold, 
and fur on his shoes and round the edge of 
his gown. And before him on a goodly 
table richly — gilt with 
eolden bees clustering about it and decorated 


was a bechive, 
with various precious ornaments, to denote 
the wealth and industry of the clothiers 

Presently there came a maid into the 
chamber in a homespun dress of frieze and 
a broom in her hand 

Very bent 
him, and would have gone again, but he 
called her up to him and looked at her 
kindly. 

Alys,”’ 
been in my 
servant than you.” 

She knew not what to reply to this, but 
looked on the ground. 

I am 
combe, “ to take a wife again.” 

“You might have any lady in the land,” 


lowly she when she saw 


“ two years have you 
and | better 


said he, 


house, have no 


minded,”” added John Winch- 


replied she modestly, “ and there is wonder 
that you have not yet taken a nobleman’s 
daughter to wife, mastet! 

“T want neither nobleman’s 
nor lady,” but a woman 
skilled in guiding my house, and I here make 
Alvs;: and shall have 
a wedding which would not shame a king, 
and 


daughter 
said he, well 


choice of you, you 
was married 
strangely befort, so I 
splendidly now 

month’s time John Winchcomlx 
was married to Alys his servant in Newbury 
Church, where Dame Blaunche had_ bid 
him carry the link before her thirty years 
io. And all things were appointed with 
royal cheer, and to the wedding came all the 
lords 
Gloucestershire. 


for as | very quietly 


will marry very 


So ina 


knights, gentlemen and burgesses of 
The bride wore a gown of sheep's russet 
worsted 


Shoulder 


girdle of fin 
down het 


and a her yellow 
hair hanging 


plaited and adorned with 


curiously 
an ornament ot 
gold. 

lace 
sleeves, led her to 
knights’ 
John Parry and the 
Hungerford 

noble feast 


goodly 


with hide and 


their 


Two bovs 
tied about 
the church 


rosemary 
silket y 
and both 
one being heir to Sir 
other to Si 
And 
held 
and merriment, and afterwards 
Now 
dancing, as Dame 


were sons, 
Irancis 
afterwards there was a 


There was much laughter 
dancing 
the bridegroom was too ancient for 


Blaunche had _ been 


of youth! 
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thirty years ago, and he sat in his great 
chiir with arms and thought of his wealth 
and his power. 

And he looked at his bride with her 
curious knots of yellow hair and her sweet 
and he thought had 
given scarcely a choice (even as had_ been 
his fortune), and that maybe she irked and 
pined to be down among the fleet dancers, 
Then 


Was as 


face, how she been 


the young lads and smiling maidens. 
John Winchcombe wished that he 
young as in the days when he had wedded 
Dame Blaunche, or else that his bride was 
that he too 
he was stiff 


his own age, and he longed 
might join in the dance; but 
and heavy with the getting of wealth and 
prosperity, and long ease and much feasting 
and fine living 

A sigh he gave, and he turned to his 
and all his gold chains glittered and 
clinked as he moved. And there came to 
his lips the excuse that Dame _ Blaunche 
had made to him thirty years ago: 


“Are you not something grateful to me 


wife, 


Alys, that I have made you mistress of all 
I hold, when I might have had any lady, 
even one about the Court ? ”’ 

And this was true indeed, for now the 
King treated John Winchcombe as friend 
and had suggested many a match for him. 

Alys lifted her eves very humbly. 

“Il am grateful indeed,” she said; but 
she looked a little abashed and shy sitting 
upon the great 

John Winchcombe sighed and asked her 
if she would 

ller 
would if she 
on her, and himself led her down the great 
hall 


dais, 


dane c 


answer was timid; it seemed she 


nught; and her husband smiled 


and gave her as partner to a young 
prentice with rose-coloured ribbons at his 
wrists, 

Phen John Winchcombe back to 


his seat and became weary and halt asleep 
and so presently nodded a little under the 


went 


gorgeous ¢ INOPVe 

looking 
about him he beheld his wife and the young 
apprentice together under a 
gilded rosemary, and he 
her and 


Then presently stirring and 
bower of 
was kneeling before 
latchet of her 
and their eyes were fixed merrily on each 
other 

John Winchcombe sighed 


himself to sleep, murmuring 


fastening the shoe 


then settled 
Ihe follies 
The follies of youth!” 
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A POET 


AT THE 


FRONT 


How a Quaker did his Best in Time of War 


By Mrs. CAREY MORRIS 


UR hearts and thoughts are all turned 
O just now towards the wounded 
soldiers in our midst, and there are 
thousands of women who would like to 
bear their part in the nursing and care of 
those who have come bome wounded. 
There is a great deal to be done even by 
those who are unable to take part in the 
actual nursing of the wounded. The most 
trying time of illness, especially in surgical 
cases, is convalescence, as our soldiers who 
were wounded in the South African war 
testify. The mind is often active and the 
patient often feels fairly well in himself, 
apart from the injured organ or limb, and 
much can be done to relieve the monotony 
and tedium of this time. 

Those who are anxious to help in this way 
will find great inspiration in the diary kept 
by Walt Whitman, the American poet, 
luring the war of the Secession. The war 
lasted three years and was the more terrible 
because the combatants were men of the 
same country, race, and language; it was 
1 war between brothers. Walt Whitman 
was prevented by his Quaker principies and 
his religion of Brotherhood from taking 
up arms, but he gave himself body and soul 
to the tending of the wounded, both on the 
field and in the hospitals. 

During those three years he made over 
six hundred visits or tours, and ministered 
to at least a hundred thousand individual 
cases, \fter such a record as that it ts 
not to be wondered at that the poet’s own 
magnificeat health was completely wrecked. 
\t first, the poet in his inexperience, though 
determined ty help, was at a loss how to 
begin. He says in his first week's diary : 


The Wounded and Dying 

“T do not see that 1 do much good to 
these wounded and dying, but I cannot leave 
them. Once in a while some youngster 
holds on to me convulsively, and I do what 
I can for him; at any rate, stop with him and 
sit near him for hours, if he wishes it.” 

During the next few days we see in the 


diary evidences that Whitman soon found 


his bearings, and began to systematise and 
organise his forces. We see him going 
through every ward and finding out the 
special needs of each man individually. In 
one ward he supplies every man with writing 
paper and a stamped envelope ; in another 
he finds a soldier who rejects all food, but 
who shyly confides to him that he is secretly 
longing for a home-made rice pudding! 
The homely dish is cooked by a friend of 
Whitman; the soldier, who is dying from 
inability to take nourishment, relishes it 
and recovers! Whitman found that many 
of the soldiers were penniless and their 
spirits were depressed in consequence ; to 
these he gave small sums of money, to others 
he gave fruit, tobacco, and light, amusing 
books and papers. One soldier boy wanted 
a change of garments, and of him Whitman 
says, ‘I supplied him also with a comb, 
toothbrush, and some soap and towels. I 
noticed afterwards he was the cleanest of 
the whole ward.” 

By this time the poet had learned to be 
ready for any emergency, he had become a 
persona grata with both nurses and soldiers, 
so much so, that he was allowed not only to 
cheer the patients with his presence and 
vifts, but to wash and dress their wounds. 
Many of the patients were unwilling for 
anyone to dress their wounds but Whitman, 
and to him the proudest of them confided 
their love-letters and their dying messages. 


The Thirst for Affection 
writes Whitman, “ has its 
peculiarities and needs some new adapta- 


Each case,” 


tion Some of the poor young chaps, away 
from home for the first time in their lives, 
hunger and thirst for affection ; this is some- 
times the only thing that will reach their 
condition Most of them are entirely with- 
out friends or acquaintances here, no 
familiar face, and hardly a word of judicious 
sympathy or cheer through their sometimes 
long and tedious sickness, or the pains of 
ageravated wounds.’ 

Amone the wounded were hundreds of 
boy soldiers from 15 to 19 years of age, 
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and the poet gives a pathetic account of one 
boy, only 19, evidently of good breeding and 
education, who was dying, friendless and 
alone. In his last hours he clung to Whit- 
man, but his conscience troubling him, he 
piteously confessed that he was a rebel 
soldier and could not let Whitman attend 
to him undeceived. This fact, of course, 
made no difference to the good Samaritan, 
and he stayed with the lad to the end. 
Then the next week in an adjoining ward he 
found the brother of the dead boy, an 
officer of rank, who had fought on the opposite 
side and had been wounded in the same 
batile as his brother. Both were brought to 
the same hospital in Washington, and both 
unknown to each other were lying in adjacent 
wards, and both died there. 


The Trazic Letter-Writer 

One of the ways in which Whitman 
made himself most useful was in writing 
letters for the soldiers who were too ill to 
write themselves, and in supplying writing 
materials to those able to write. He col- 
lected all the old almanacs and diaries he 
could find, and with pencil and envelopes 
these made many a soldier happy. Another 
of his tasks was that of writing to the parents 
and relatives of the dead. One of these 
letters has been preserved and it is a per- 
fect model of that most difficult of all things 
to write, a letter of condolence. Whitman 
begins by giving all the necessary details, 
trivial in themselves, but infinitely precious 
to the relatives, of the dead soldier’s fall in 
action ; the place, the date, and the nature 
of the wound. Then he concludes: 

“1 do not know his past life, but I feel 
as if it must have been good. At any rate, 
what I saw of him here, under the most 
trying circumstances with a painful wound 
and among strangers, I can say that he 
behaved so brave, s 


» composed, and so 
sweet and affectionate, it could not be sur- 
passed. And now like many other noble 
and good men, after serving his country as 
a soldier, he has yielded up his young life 
at the very outset in her service. Such 
things are gloomy, yet there is a text, ‘ God 
doeth all things well,’ the meaning of which, 
after due time, appears to the soul. I 
thought perhaps a few words though from 
a stranger, about your son, from one who 
was with him at the last, might be worth 
while, for I loved the young man, though I 


but saw him immediately to lose him. I 
am merely a friend visiting the hospitals 
occasionally to cheer the sick and wounded.” 

One can imagine what comfort such a 
letter would bring to the parents of that 
dead soldier. His home was in Pennsyl- 
vania, and he died in Washington! What 
tears of sorrow mingled with gratitude for 
the tender care that their son received from 
this unknown friend must have fallen upon 
that letter; yet what joy and pride it must 
have given them to know that their son 
had acquitted himself well, and even in 
hospital had won the tribute so generously 
given ! 

Whitman, like most poets, was a poor man, 
but the services he rendered his countrymen 
were incalculable. Like St. Peter, he might 
have said, “ Silver and gold have I none; 
but such as I have give I thee.”’ 


Greater than Gold 

As his work among the wounded became 
known, many rich people sent him gifts and 
money, and he was able to distribute 
hundreds of pounds in this way where the 
money was most needed. Yet although 
the money was most useful Whitman soon 
discovered that it was the sheer magnetism 
of his perscnal presence that was more 
valuable to the patients than anything 
else. 

The mere presence among these wounded 
and dying soldiers of a strong magnetic 
personality radiating health and cheerfulness, 
ministering to their comfort in ways which 
were impossible for the over-worked surgeons 
and nurses, acted like a tonic upon them. 
Many a soldier dying of sheer hopelessness 
owed his life to Walt Whitman's radiant, 
comforting presence. Having realised this, 
the poet conserved his energy as much as 
possible. He always prepared himself for 
his hospital rounds by “ previous rest, 
the bath, clean clothes, a good meal, and as 
cheerful an appearance as possible.”’ 

The record of this noble poet's work 
among the wounded should put new heart 
into many who grieve that they are not 
wealthy enough to help with large sums of 
money. The most precious things in this 
world are not to be bought with money. 
“ Silver and gold have I none,’’ we cry sor- 
rowfully, forgetting that each of us can 
give something far more precious: we can 


give ourselves. 
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THE DOCTOR’S MOTOR 


A Blunder, and what came of it 


By Mrs. BAILLIE REYNOLDS 


T= moments ticked by. What was 
going on in the room above ? 

Hal Shirley moved restlessly, for the 
hundredth time, from the hearthrug to the 
door and back again. Mysterious sounds— 
footsteps, lowered v« vices, the pouring of 
water—were audible from time to time in 
the dead silence of the night. The young 
man glanced at the clock. It was long past 
midnight. The doctor had been there two 
hours. 

That morning, Hal had been summoned 
by an urgent message from the sister of his 
friend Gerard Castlemaine. The message 
said that Gerard had not been home all night. 

He was Hal Shirley’s greatest friend— one 
might say, his only friend, for they lived in a 
scattered neighbourhood, among the dales 
of the East Riding. Young Castlemaine 
farmed a small estate, which had been in 
his family for many generations. His sister 
lived with him. 

On the previous day, he had been up to 
the top of the dale, where his grouse-sh« voting 
was, in search of a strayed pony. He did 
not come home, and Grace sat up for him all 
night. She gave no alarm, because it was 
not an unprecedented thing for Gerard to be 
out all night, though not at that time of 
year, As soon as the servants awoke, she 
sent out search parties, and later a message 
to Hal Shirley. 

It was Hal who found him after a long and 
wearying search. He was lying under a 
mass of rock, loosened by the frost; and 
had seemed, at first, to be dead. 

He was so cold that his rescuer dared not 
leave him while he went to call others. 
Young Shirley was a giant, strong and vigor- 
ous. He somehow hoisted the injured man 
upon his back, and walked with his burden 
quite a long distance across the moors before 
he fell in with a fellow searcher, who helped to 
improvise a hurdle stretcher, upon which 
they brought Castlemaine home. 

Shirley had been awake and on the tramp 
since six that morning. He was footsore, 
aching, tired as he never remembered to 
have been before, 


At last the stairs of the old house creaked 
and the doctor came down followed by Grace. 

Shirley went out into the hall. This 
doctor—Faringdon by name—was quite a 
stranger to him. It was only a few days 
since the new practitioner arrived in Dos- 
salldale, but they had all been thankful for 
the news of his coming, since old Dr. Hesel- 
tine, away ten miles off in Pickering, was 
getting to be past his work. 

As the two young men fronted each other, 
they were conscious of mutual liking. 
Dr. Faringdon— dark, slight, well-dressed— 
smiled kindly upon the untidy giant, whose 
blue eyes were red-rimmed with want of 
sleep. 

“It is all right, Mr. Shirley. Your friend 
is responding well to treatment,” he 
said. “‘ The head is uninjured, and I find 
that the spine is also, in spite of my fears to 
the contrary. We shall have Dr. Grey, of 
York, with us by the first train to-morrow, 
and he will decide whether amputation of 
the arm may be necessary.”’ ; 

‘Amputation ! Good heavens blurted 
out Shirley. “‘I suppose I made it worse by 
carrying him.” 

“LT think you saved his life by carrying 
him,” was the admiring answer. ‘“ You 
must be dog-tired.”’ 

Shirley grinned, showing his fine white 
teeth. ‘“ I'll get over that,” he said. “ And 
now I must be off. Grace, I'll be round 
carly to-morrow, but you know what my 
mater is. I must get home now, or she will 
be having a fit of nerves. God bless you, 
poor old girl.” 

He spoke tenderly, and Grace turned away 
her sensitive face. Her mouth quivered. 
‘‘God bless you, Hal. You are a trump,” 
she murmured gratefully. 

** Good-night " was the reply, almost 
roughly given, for Hal, like all Englishmen, 
was much afraid of showing feeling. 

The new doctor, standing in the shadow, 
watched the parting between these two 
keenly. 

“Ll only waited to know how he was,” 
muttered Hal, snatching a cap from a 
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peg, and making for the door. Then he 


paused. ‘‘ You are staying here ? he 
asked of Faringdon 

“Yes. I shall sit up with him. Miss 
Castlemaine seems to wish it, and at this 
early stage of my career in Dossalldale my 
other patients are not so numerous as 10 
prevent it.” He smiled a little, nodded, 
and began to go upstalrs. Grace, alter a 
glance at Hal, followed him. Half way up 
he stopped. ‘ Are you preparing to walk to 
Netherhall with no overcoat ? ” 

“ Oh, I never wear an overcoat,’’ replied 
Hal contemptuously 

** All those miles, and you're done up! 1 
say, Mr. Shirley, I told my man to bring back 
the motor, after dispatching the telegram to 
Dr. Grey If he is there when you reac h the 
gate, will you tell him to drive you home and 
then go home himself 

“Certainly. But this is too kind of you.”’ 

“Not a bit of it! Only too glad to be of 
use.”’ 

Then I think I'll take your offer,’’ said 
Hal with a sigh of reliet It was seldom that 
he was daunted by the thought of five miles, 
but on this occasion he was curiously 
fatigued Anxiety and distress were things 
more unnerving to his inexperience than 
any amount of mere locomotion 

The chauffeur and the small, closed motor 
brougham, were waiting at the white gate. 
As he gave the man his master’s message, 
Hal was wondering how the smart little car 
would get on over some of the moorland 
roads in the Dale. He watched with interest 
while the machinery was set in motion, 
sprang in at the last moment, and shut the 
door as they whizzed off. 

His big form sank down among what he 
at first supposed to be a mound of rather 
lumpy cushions. Then something stirred 
under his hand— he 
realising in dismay that he was not the sol 


moved, with a= start, 


occupant of the motor With a small 
sound between a sigh and a yawn, a head, 
crowned with bright hair, dropped upon his 
shoulder, and a very sleepy voice muttered, 
“Oh, Hugh, what a time you've been !’ 

With these words, the drowsy girl nestled 
up very close, and apparently resigned het 
self to peaceful slumbet 

For a_ long, moment Hal 
Shirley sat quite still 

to him quite new— of having a girl in his 
His first impulse, 


paralysing 


ensing the experience 


arms, which he obeved 


quite mechanically, had been to put his 
Then he 


waited for what he thought must come— 


arm in a position to support het 


her awakening to some sense of her mistake, 
No such thing Heavy with 
sleep, the little head drooped upon his 
chest; and swiftly he realised that he was 
behaving like a cad—that it was up to 
him’”’ to bring to her notice the blunder 


happened. 


she or he had made! 

Just as he was collecting himself for the 
effort, he heard a faint chuckle, and a low 
voice said, Didn't make you jump? 
would not have come if I had thought you 
would be kept so long. It must be ”— 


yawn “ever so late 


. That is, am 


sure you will excuse me——”’ 

With a bound, the girl had freed herself 
from him, and was peering into his face. 
She had not screamed, but she had uttered a 
little choking gasp which appealed to him 
as horribly pathetic 

“Oh, my goodne me, who is it 2? Who 

Where am I What has _hap- 
Where are we going : 


ave you: 
pened she cried, 
in a terrified crescendo 

assure you stammered com- 
pletely overwhelmed with embarrassment, 
as he leaned forward, eager to console, 
allowing his gigantic proportions to loom 
black against the square of the window. 


I had no idea—could not have supposed 


you are quite safe-—-we are going to my 
house 

He could not have said anything more 
utterly alarming. With a louder cry, she 
knocked sharply with her knuckles against 
the front window, stood up, let down the 
sash, and gasped out hysterically 


Stop, Bevan, stop, I tell you ! 
The chautieur stopped, turning a puzzled 
face to her, in the light of the lamps 
Before the unhappy Shirley could say a 
word, she had sprung out, and was standing 
in the road 
“ Who is he ? \ great ruftian 
come here ?”’ she cried indignantly 
Shirley could see, in the light of the lamp, 


and how young. lar- 


how did he 


how pretty she wa 
Ingdon was a lucky fellow ! 

Phe chautieur touched his hat mechanically. 
“The gentleman came up and told me the 
doctor sald 

By this time Shirley also was standing on 


the frozen road. The wind cut like a knife, 
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“I must apologise,” he said sternly. 
“When Dr. Faringdon was so kind as to 
offer me a lift, I gather that he did not know 
you were waiting for him. I am very sorry 
to have been troublesome. Drive on,” 
he, “and take the lady home. I shall 
prefer to walk.” 

He held open the door. She stood a 
moment hesitating, but her anger triumphed 
over her good sense. She could not forgive 
him for her own mistake. She got into the 
car, and told Bevan to go home. 

Shirley stood in the road, watching the 
disappearing brougham, half stupid with 
astonishment. ‘‘ What a little termagant,”’ 
he thought. Then he chuckled. Doubtless 
he had given her a bad fright. How warm 
and soft and cuddlesome she had seemed ! 
Some men had all the luck! There were 
no girls of that kind about in Dossalldale. 

He thrust his hands down doggedly into 
his pockets, lowered his chin, and began his 
trudge home. He had hardly realised how 
tired he was. The road seemed endless, 
and his mind was repeating to itself the 
dreary verdict—‘‘ Dr. Grey will decide 
whether amputation is necessary.” Ampu- 
tation! Good old Gerard! How awful for 
him! Amputation! Hal almost wondered 
whether death were not to be preferred to 
this maiming. How he should miss Gerard 
if anything went wrong! What a lonely 
fellow, he, Hal, was, if you came to think 
of it! Nobody left now at home but the 
mater, and she was getting old. 

The sound of a motor approached: a 
rare thing upon that road at that hour. As 
it drew up to him, it stopped. The door 
opened, and a voice addressed him. 

“Is that Mr. Shirley ? Oh, please, can 
you forgive me? [ am so ashamed of 
myself, [ had to come back and tell you 
so! Iwas half asleep and it made me stupid 


said 


I suppose, but do forgive me, and let me 
take you to Netherhall after all!” 

An absurd, childish rush of pleasure 
invaded the heart of the young man, For 
a minute he had the idiotic idea that he 
would serve her out by haughtily declining 
her olive branch. But he could see her face 
clearly now, and it looked so wistful and 
pleading, so full of the prettiest apology, 
that he acted like a sensible man and placed 
himself beside her in the cosy interior. 

“I don’t wonder you were startled,” he 
said, “* And, of course, your chauffeur is new 
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to these parts, and is probably the only 
man in Dossalldale who doesn’t know me 
by sight.” 

“Yes,” she timidly. She 
seemed now a very different person from the 
affectionate young woman who had snuggled 
up to him so demonstratively. Once more 
the thought flooded him with envy—* Far- 
ingdon is a lucky fellow!” 

“The doctor has been a godsend this 
evening,” he said gravely. “‘ It would have 
taken hours to fetch old Heseltine, and he 
would have been no use when he got there.” 

“ Is Mr. Castlemaine very badly injured ?” 


answered 


she asked sympathetically. 

Shirley told her the extent of the injuries, 
as far as he was able to explain them. He 
spoke with affection of both the Castlemaines, 
and said how glad he was that Grace had 
the doctor to share her anxious vigil. 

It seemed to him that they had had time 
to say very little when the car stopped before 
the lodge gate of Netherhall, and he was 
alighting and thanking the lady. 

“IT shall hope to call upon you,” he said 
gratefully. ‘‘My mother is not equal to 
visiting, but you must come and see her if 
you will be so kind.” 

She gave him a warm impulsive hand. 
“‘ T hope you will forget my bad behaviour— 
turning you out on the road like that!” 
she said, with a shy laugh. 

As he turned away, he felt as if he never 
could forget any one moment of his inter- 
course with her. 


Se 


Gerard Castlemaine was going on well. 
Dr. Grey had expressed complete approval 
of his young colleague’s treatment, and had 
given it as his opinion that the arm would 
be saved, owing to the prompt measures 
taken. On neither of his visits to Grace 
had Shirley happened to fall in with the 
doctor, and he was glad, for he would have 
felt uncomfortable. The young man doubt- 
less knew by now that his most fascinating 
young wife had been in the car, and that 
she had thrown herself into Hal’s unwilling 
and unaccustomed arms. 

The five miles which divided Netherhall 
from Garthorpe, the village where the 
Castlemaines lived, and where the doctor 
had set up, became, in the shy Squire’s 
mind, barriers for which to be thankful. 
Doubtless the chauffeur had related the amus- 
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THE DOCTOR'S MOTOR 


ing tale round the immediate district, but 
there was a chance that his own servants 
had not heard of it. So local is the rustic 
transmission of news, that Dr. Faringdon 
was still an abstraction to the Netherhall 
folks, and old Mrs. Shirley could not see why 
Hal was so anxious to call, 

Hal explained that Faringdon was a 
different sort of practitioner from old Hesel- 
tine, and that if anything ailed himself or 
his mother, he should not hesitate to call 
him in. This was a consideration which 
appealed to the old lady, who had a standing 
erievance against the elder doctor for his 
infrequent visits and ineffectual remedies. 
She consented to allow Hal to go over to 
Garthorpe, call and leave her cards at the 
new-comer’s house. 

Mrs. Faringdon was in, they told him. 
His heart sank. He had nourished the im- 
probable hope that Dr, Faringdon, like 
Jerry Castlemaine, lived with a sister. He 
asked, with special distinctness, for A/rs. 
Faringdon, vainly hoping the maid would 
correct it to ‘‘ Miss.”’ 

She was sitting at a little table near the 
fire in a charming room—a room which was 
to him a revelation of the possibilities of 
taste, and the presence of a charming hostess. 
He thought she was a little taken aback 
a little embarrassed—as was only natural, 
He was pleased that she should seem, for a 
moment, more confused than he; but then 
he was prepared, and she was not, 

He sat down, and as he gazed at her, his 
first feeling was that of disappointment. 
She was older—five years older, at least, 
than he had judged her to be. Moreover, 
the eyes, which he had felt certain ought to 
be blue, were, as a matter of fact, brown, 
in the searching daylight. 

After her first embarrassment, she grew 
cool and recaptured her self-possession with 
amazing speed. They talked, as was but 
natural, of Jerry and his accident. 

“When Hugh came home and told me the 
Story of your carrying your friend on your 
back, half way across Merdeep Moss, I told 
him that I could picture you doing it with 
ease,”’ she remarked demurely, her lashes 
lowered, her lips betraying their desire to 
smile 

He was too self-conscious to be able to 
seize the chance thus offered, to take up the 
subject of his adventure with her. He 
Stammeringly plunged into a statement of 
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his own life-long friendship with the Castle- 
maines, and spoke affectionately of Grace, 
giving the opinion that he did not know 
what she would have done had anything 
happened to Jerry. All the time his eyes 
were fixed upon the fatal wedding-ring she 
wore. 

It was very visible, for Mrs. Faringdon 
was still working while she talked. Now 
she paused, her needle in her hand, and 
flashed a glance at him. ‘‘ You are engaged 
to Miss Castlemaine, I understand ?”’ said 
she, in a puzzled voice. 

Hal was thunderstruck. ‘‘ Engaged to 
Miss Castlemaine ? I?” he said stammer- 
ingly. 

** Oh, don’t look so shocked! I beg your 
pardon! I thought it was a well-known 
fact” 

“Well, I'm——! Who told you? Do 
people say it?” 

“I think they must. Dr, Faringdon told 
me that everybody supposed so.” 

‘I would as soon think of being engaged 
to my sister,” cried Hal.  “‘ How Gracie 
would laugh!” 

Mrs. Faringdon looked grave. ‘ Laugh, 
” she asked in a low voice. 


would she ? 
“* Are you sure ?’ 

“Why, ofcourseIam. She never thought 
of such a thing, any more than I have.” 

“But surely it was a most probable 
thing ? She is very pretty, and you % 

And I,’”’ demanded Hal ironically. 

“ Well—you are very—big,” she mis- 
chievously retorted, lowering her eyes in a 
tantalising way. 

There was a slight pause. “I hope,” 
said Hal uncomfortably, “‘ that you will 
correct that yarn, about me and Miss Castle- 
maine, wherever you hear it. She wouldn't 
like it a bit. She thinks me a silly ass.” 

impossible ! ”’ 

Again there was an annoying little hint of 
mockery, which made the young man un- 
comfortable. He wanted to go, yet the spell 
of this woman held him. He was so un- 
sophisticated, so unused to feminine charm, 

Tea came in, delightfully served, and 
Mrs. Faringdon asked him whether he did 
not admire the readiness with which she, a 
southerner, was taking to Yorkshire tea- 
cakes. She vowed that she admired the 
Dales enormously, and was sure she was 


going to be happy there. 
When her visitor departed he was in a 
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THE QUIVER 


éondition of mind which he had never before 
experienced in all his six-and-twenty years. 
Stirred to the roots of being, he yet was dis 
appointed. He was excited, restless, full of 
nameless feelings 
had 
remained obstinately 
and sent a man to Garthorpe for news, with 
a message to the effect that he would come 
along as soon as Jerry was allowed to see 
him. He felt a sudden dislike to the idea 
of seeing Grace—still to the idea of 
sitting down to tea with her, after the fashion 
of former times. To have had tea once with 
Mrs. Faringdon was apparently enough to 


Ihe rumour respecting 


Grace upset him. For two days he 


upon his own lands, 


more 


unsettle him altogether. 

He despised himself 

On the third day he took a gun, and went 
out ostensibly to try for a hare, but really 
to walk off the curivus disquiet which was 
growing him. He went tramping over 
the black moors, with set jaw and eyes that 
saw not, his mind wholly occupied with re- 
constructing the the motor-car, 
more especially the moment when he held 


on 


scene 
that elusive creature in his arms 

Oh, it 
moment like that 


Was a 
an unexpected ridiculous 


was too prep sterous ! 
moment 
his cheerful, commonplace existence ? 

He was on a portion of his moors where 
shelters for the grouse shooters were erected 


to upset a man’s peace, and poison 


at intervals. He was thinking of having 
these repaired before next autumn, and 
accordingly bent his way from one to 


another, making mental note of the condition 
in which he found them The day had been 
grey and lowering, with powderings of snow. 
It was very cold. 

Having examined five of the rough, earth- 
and-heather, shelters, he 
tated as to whether he would go as far as 


breast-high hesi- 


the sixth. He was hungry, and the day 
was closing His dog, however, Lupus, 
who had got the idea of the inspection into 
his intelligent head, went on, bounding over 
the blackish tussocks, and heading in a 
straight line for the sixth shelter. Tis 
master whistled him back. He stopped, 
trembled, came back with reluctance, and 
crawled round Hal's feet with shaking body 
and conciliatory tail, intimating his desire 
to return for further investigation. Sus 
pecting the presence of game, Hal pushed on 
keeping the dog, however, to heel; and in 
a few moments had rounded the end of the 


earthwork, and stood looking down upoti 
the curled-up figure of a woman. 

She was wrapped in furs, and 
covered the head, which was bent 
upon her knees, round which her hands were 
clasped. At the ol short, 
eager bark, she lifted her head suddenly, 
Hal Mrs, 
Faringdon ! 

For a long moment they faced each other, 
he quite stupid with amazement, she with 
a look in her eyes of resentment, or dislike, 
which hurt him horribly. 

“Mrs. Faringdon!’ he stammered, what 


” 


a fur cap 
forward 


sound Lupus’s 


and found himself confronting 


on earth 


She gave a short laugh. ‘‘ You may well 
say ‘what on earth!’ I am lost-—lost in 


the moor! Five minutes before you came, 
| had arrived at th that there 
Was a certain amount of shelter here, and 
that [ had better until 
morning—by which time I 


conclusion 


stay where [I was 
should probably 


have been frozen stiff 


“You certainly would!’ he cried in a 
sort of transport, half anger, half something 
very different. ‘“ Are you very tired ? Can't 
you walk?” 

She shrugged her shoulders. “| am 
very, very tired,’”’ she admitted, “ but I 
think I can walk, if | have any reasonable 


I won't ask you 
As she said this 
relaxed 


hope of getting anywhere, 
to put me on your back.”’ 
the corners of her mouth ever so 
slightly. 

“ Get up, then,” ordered Hal, laving down 
his gun and stooping to help her to her feet. 


Ah, how How 
fragrant, not with any perfume, but with the 


soft she was, and sweet! 


sweetness of womanhood ! 


“ It is late, and vou ate ever so far from 
Garthorpe,”” he said. had better take 
you home to Netherhall, When you are 
warm and have had something to eat, | will 
drive vou home in the cart 

Though the light was rapidly failing, he 
saw her blush hotly at this allusion to 
their driving together. Her adventure 
cemed to have altered her-—taken the 
cheek out of her, as he put it to him elf 
and her face, a he lifted 1t in the gloom, 
was once more adorably your almost 
childish 

“Oh,” she said faintly, don't trouble. 
Put me on the road to Garthorpe and I shall 
manage to get there michow 

“That is so lkel nt it * be a ked 
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ironically, picking up his gun, and taking het 
arm into his. ‘“‘ How did you manage to 
wander in this reprehensible way ? ”’ 

““Tdon’tknow. Iamlikethat. I wander 
about and think of other things, and—and 
then I forget where I am going, and how far 
I have come.” 

‘“T did that to-day,” said Hal, “ but it is 
a most odd thing for me to do. I set out to 
shoot hares, and went mooning along, and I[ 
declare I couldn’t tell you how [ happened 
upon Garrow Ridge.” 

‘“ What were you thinking about?” she 
asked softly. 

He looked down at the small, tantalising 
face, with its dropped lashes showing dark 
upon a white cheek. ‘‘ Of you,” he replied, 
so calmly that he was surprised; and he 
triumphed ridiculously when her colour 
rushed up to answer him. ‘“ If you come to 
that,’”’ he was emboldened to say, ‘‘ what 
were you mooning about, as you call it ?” 

She lifted her eyes—oh, surely they were 
blue—what a strange illusion it was, which 
made them look blue in the dark and brown 
by day ! 

“ T was thinking about you,” she answered 
quietly. For a few moments he did not 
know, as the saying is, whether he was on 
his head or his heels, 

** About—the other night ?”’ he hazarded. 

To his surprise, she gave a low, gurgling 
laugh. ‘* That—and other things,” she told 
him. 

“ Do you know,” he burst out, “I am 
simply hankering to talk about it, and I 
didn’t dare, somehow, when I called the 
other day! You were so cool and so col- 
lected—sitting there in your own territory, 
with the tray in front of you! I thought 
you seemed like a different person |” 

“ Did you? How funny!” 

After that, they got on splendidly. In 
spite of her fatigue, she came along, as he 
told her, *‘ like a thoroughbred,” and by the 
time they were off the moorland, and had 
reached the high coad, close to Netherhall, 
he felt as though he could never be shy of 
her again. 

Just as he was indulging in delightful 
anticipations of leading her into his mother’s 
warm sitting-room, introducing her, and 
ordering things for her to eat and drink, the 
sound of a motor was heard upon the hard 
frozen ground. 

Mrs, Faringdon gave a joyous cry. “ Oh, 


there’s Bevan! It is Hugh's motor! [ 
need not trouble you any longer, Mr, Shir- 
ley. 

Hal was too disappointed to speak. The 
chauffeur pulled up, and the doctor put out 
his head. 

“ Pearl! Well, upon my word! What 
on earth are you doing out here at this 


” 


” 


hour ? 

“ T lost my way, Hugh—— 

Hal tried to interpose, but was hardly 
listened to, Dr. Faringdon abruptly thanked 
him, with what Hal considered an inten- 
tional want of courtesy, opened the door, 
handed his wife in, and before the master 
of Netherhall could speak they were flying 
along the twilight road, and had vanished 
into the dark. 

This, Hal told himself, tramping off home- 
wards, this was the end. He must never 
see Mrs. Faringdon again. Once more he 
was thankful for the five miles between his 
place and Garthorpe. 


fe 
Jerry was well enough to see him—and 


thank him, as Grace phrased it in a note, 
He must go: and he rode over immediately 


” 


after lunch, to find that everlasting doctor's 
motor waiting at the white gate! 

As he dismounted, he became aware that 
Mrs. Faringdon was seated in the car. He 
would have raised his hat and passed in 
without speech, but she let down the window 
and called to him. He went reluctantly 
nearer to find that she was, once more, the 
older, more self posses ed copy ol herself of 
whom he had been so desperately shy in 
the doctor’s little drawing-room. Of course 
her eyes were brown—and there was no 
doubt that she was laughing at him. She 
had guessed his silly calf-love—his boyish 
surrender to the tirst charming woman he 
had ever seen; except Grace, whom he had 
seen so olten that he never looked at her! 

Having asked her if she got home sately 
the other night, he excused himself on the 
ground of haste, and leaving her, hurried up 
the winding drive. 

Grace was at the door, secing Hugh Far- 
ingdon off. They were standing together in 
so absorbed an attitude that Hal was con- 
scious ot an odd shock, Much had they 
seen of each other, these two, during the 
past ten days— but what right had the 
GOCUOF . 
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THE DOCTOR'S MOTOR 


**She was coming down carefully, 
for fear of loose stones ’’—p. 48. 


Hal lifted his cap awkwardly, and with 
such a heightened colour that Grace started, 
as though caught in a disgraceful act. She 
was rather too cordial in her greetings to 
Hal, to whom she had for many years 
ceased to be polite. He stood watching the 
doctor’s retreating figure. 

“You like Faringdon, Gracie ? 

“Yes, very much—-he has been so kind 


” 
said Grace, much embarrassed. 

“How do you like his wife ?’ 

“His wife, Hal? Don’t bea goat! He's 
not married ! ”’ 

“My dear girl,’ replied Hal coolly, but 
pitying her heartily, “‘ I've been to tea with 
Mrs. Faringdon.”’ 

For a moment Grace stared, then she began 
to laugh. “Oh,” said she, ‘‘ that is his 
sister! She is married to his cousin, Jack 


Faringdon, who is in the navy. She is 
living with him for the present while her 
husband’s at sea.”’ 


Brawn by 
baile! Salmon. 


Hal stood transfixed. Then he realised 
how little the news meant to him. Mrs. 
Jack Faringdon was as hopelessly far from 
him as Mrs, Hugh Faringdon had been. 

** She's a bit of a flirt,’”’ he remarked with 
a sigh, as he hung up his hat. 

“Did she try to flirt with you, Hal?” 
demurely asked Grace, with a gleam in her 
eye, 

**T should say yes, she did.” 

‘She must have had her work cut out!” 
cried the naughty girl, running up the stairs 
ahead of him to announce his coming to 


Jerry. 


An hour later, Hal was on his way home, 
The pleasure he felt in his friend’s con- 
valescence was a good deal damped by this 
stupid, tiresome thing which had befallen 
him. 

He had the sense to know that his mental 
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THE QUIVER 


disturbance was only temporary. Time 
would cure it. When once Gerard was well, 
he need never see the Faringdons. Yet 

he had seen her! And he could not forget it. 

He rode home by a circuitous route, to 
avoid the village: and thus it was that he 
fell in with the very person from whom he 
was trying to escape. At the foot of Breach 
Bank he had dismounted, thinking that 
Crusader had a pebble in his hoof. Having 
removed it, he continued on foot for a while, 
as the Bank is phenomenally steep. .. . 

She was coming down catefully, for 
fear of loose stones. An hour or so earlier, 
he had seen her, in her brother’s motor, 
in a dark red velvet suit, with black furs. 
She now wore tweeds and a squirrel cap 
and muff, 

“Hallo!” was his elegant greeting. 
“This is a quick change! How in the 
world did you manage to drive home, get 
into new clothes, and climb this height in 
the time ?” 

She opened her eyes very wide. It was 
not yet dark, and now he was certain they 
were blue. 

“ been out all day.” she said defiantly. 
“TI took lunch in my por ket, and walked 
over to Netherhall to call upon you and your 
mother. [ have been there some time, and 
am on my way hon 

“ But,” stammered Hal, more and more 
mystified, “‘[f saw you spoke to you at 
two o'clock this afternoon, in the doctor's 
motor, outside the Castlemaines’ 

She gave a little laugh which sounded 
rather offended. 
she remarked, ‘‘ when this is the third time 


It's not very flattering,” 


we have met, and yet you don’t recognise 
me when you see me.” 
rhe third time! No, the fifth,” blurted 
out Halquickly. Asif he did not know— had 
not kept count. 
She made as if to pass him, and go down 
the hill. He was desperate. 
“No,” he said decisively, 
till we've had this out. [ have seen you 


“you don't go 
five times—do you hear Do you suppose 
I don’t know how often I have seen you ? ’ 
She looked him in the eyes, and her lips 
quivered., I have seen you three times,” 


she said obstinately. ‘‘ Once in the motor, 


once on the moor, and now here.” 
CPhen—then——” he paused a moment, 
gazing upon her with whirling senses and 


heart thet seemed to be swe lling up too large, 


sometimes had brown eyes,” he 
L couldn't 
be sure! Oh, for goodness’ sake, tell me— 


began, ‘‘ but it has been dusk 
are there two of you ? he desperately 
cried, 

“* Yes, there are two of us,’’ she answered 
looking down, and suddenly nervous. “It 
was very naughty of Chrissie. She saw you 
took her for me, and she pretended. Sesides 

you asked for Mrs. Faringdon.” 

thought you were the doctor's wife 
he said, with a gasp. “* What a fool!” 

“Why? Because you thought 
Ilugh’'s wife ?” 

“ Because, though I[ felt the difference 
I didn’t use my wits! I knew she was older 
than you!” 

Yes, she is.” 

“Is she your sister ? ” 
“Yes. She married a cousin.” 

Oh, I say, if you knew how glad I am, 
** Glad?” 

That you’re not married !”’ 

“Oh! Why?” 

“Why ?) Of course, because I want to 
marry you myself,” said Hal in a_ burst 
and there dropped a dead silence, during 
which he snatched off his cap and mopped 
his fevered brow, “Oh, L say, [ beg your 
pardon, [ can’t think what made me blurt 
that out,” he said despairingly. Now you 
will think [T am an utter cad; but if you 
knew what [ have been through, ever sine 
we took that ride together, you would under 
stand perhaps. [ lead such a quiet life 
here in this dull hole, and the thought of a 
girl like you within reach is enough to 
throw a man ott his balance!” 

She stood there before him, looking dow: 


at the road, moving a bit of granite about 


with her foot ‘LT hked your mother, very 
much,’ she remarked at length and— and 
I think she liked me. She asked me to come 
again. She said she was wondering why you 
were so anxious to know the Faringdons, but 


now she thought she knew 
“Did she, by Jove!” said) Hal softly. 
Ile began to feel that he had underrated 
his mother, She must have remarked his 
unusual demeanour during the past  fort- 
night. 
He took Crusader's bridle, and turned him 
about. 
she asked. 
Do you 


SUppose Jin k would give me some tea 


“Where are you going 
lo take you home, of course 
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INSECT MUSICIANS AND 
THEIR AUDIENCES 


Some Nature Wonders 


By HAROLD BASTIN 
(With Photographs by the Author) 


We have often listened to the humming bee, and the “cricket on the hearth,” but 
can we tell how the insects produce their music? There is a whole system of insect 
orchestration which Mr. Bastin expiains in this article. 


NSECTS are a silent people in the main. 
Many of them pass through life with- 
out uttering a single sound. But there are 
some interesting exceptions to this rule 
The harvest flies, or cicadas, for ex- 
ample, are notoriously noisy, the “ song "’ of 
some species having been compared to the 
shrill whistle of a locomotive engine. Un- 
fortunately we have only one insignificant 
representative of these remarkable insects in 
Britain ; but they are very abundant in the 
warmer regions of both hemispheres. The 
males alone are tuneful—a fact which was 
commented upon by certain of the Greek 
poets and philosophers, one of whom writes : 
“Happy the cicadas live, since they all 
have voiceless wives.” 


An Instrumentalist 

Strictly speaking, however, the cicada 
is not a vocalist, but an instrumentalist. 
The sounds that it makes are due to a 
special mechanism which resembles a pair 
of kettle-drums. These have their place 
In Cavities on each side of the thorax, 


A pair of Cicadas seen from 
below. 


In the case of the male (to the left) 
notice the large plates which cover the 
sound-producing “ drums.” 


and are protected beneath by 
large plates which may possibly 
act also as sounding-boards. 
The membranes of the drums 
are not beaten, but are thrown 
into rapid vibration by a 
special set of voluntary 
muscles, the result being the 
loud, shrill music for which 


A male Cicada at rest. the cicada is famous. 


mE, plate covering the right “drum” is plainly visible. The Apart trom the cicadas, the 

of the “drum is below, and just behind, the point of attachment 

of the wings to the body. only other notably sonorific 
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A young Grasshopper, the 
wings still rudimentary, 


The wings are raised somewhat on 


the right side to show one of the 


insect’s “‘ ears,” indicated by the arrow. 


(Greatly magnified.) 


found in the which 


insects 
naturalists term the “ leaping orthoptera ”’ 


are group 


—i.e. the grasshoppers, crickets and their 
allies. In these instances the analogy 
of the drum must be discarded tor that 


of the fiddle. Let us take first the grass- 
hoppers. Everyone listened to their 
chirping, and perhaps some inquiring spirits 
have observed that the always 
accompanied by a kind of swaying of the 
insect’s body, and an alternate movement 
of its hind-legs. But the full inwardness of 
the matter can only be appreciated by the 


has 


sound is 


The ‘‘drum”’ of a Cicada (magnified). 
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aid of the 

microscope. On 

— a certain ridge 
on the inner 

side of the 
grasshopper’s hind femur— 
the thigh of the great leaping 
leg—there 1s a row of ex- 
tremely minute tubercles 
(they are really modified 
hairs). This ridge represents 
the bow of the sound-pro- 


ducing 
movement of 


apparatus. By the 
the leg, it is 
rubbed to and iro against a prominent ner- 
vure or “vein” of the closed fore-wing; 
and this fiddling process gives rise to the 


grasshopper’s well-known “‘ song.” 


Stridulation” 


Naturalists call the method “‘ stridulation.” 
In the case of the crickets it is managed in 
viz. by rubbing one wing 
Each fore-wing of the male 


a different way, 
over the other. 


A portion of the ridge on hind-leg of a Grass- 
hopper (enormously magnified), showing 
part of the row of tubercles. 


is furnished with a vein which is minutely 
and this 
bow plays upon a vein on the upper surface 
of the wing beneath it. As the apparatus 
is in duplicate 
and bow—the insect is ambidextrous, so to 
speak. In found 


ridged or file-like on its under side ; 


, 


each wing having its vein 
practice, however, it is 
that the right wing is generally, though not 
The reverse is true of 
the long-horn, tree-trequenting grasshoppers. 


always, uppermost 
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INSECT MUSICIANS AND THEIR AUDIENCES 


Their solitary file-like bow is found on the 
underside of the left fore-wing, which is 
always uppermost. In these insects—and 
in the crickets to a lesser extent the over- 
lapping fore-wings form a kind of resounding 
chamber which intensifies the volume of 
each note that the fiddler produces. 


Time and Temperament 
Dr. S. H. Scudder, an eminent observer 


A portion of the file-like vein or bow of the 
Cricket's wing (enormously magnified). 


of insect life in America, has expressed 
some of the songs of crickets and grass- 
hoppers in musical notation. He has also 
recorded the curious fact that there is 
a distinct relation 
between the rapidity 
of note - production 
and the temperature. 
On warm days when 
the sun is shining 
brightly these little 
musicians fiddle away 
with all the'r might, 
whereas in dull and 
chilly weather their 
execution is slow and 
mournful, Many 
crickets, however, re- 
main silent until the 
Shades of evening 
begin to fall, and then 
begin loudly to seren- 
ade their lady-loves. 


Part of enlarged fore-leg of a Long-horn Grasshopper. 


outcome of the whole matter. Only in 
rare instances do female insects possess the 
gift of melodious expression, As with the 
singing of birds, so with the drumming 
and fiddling of insects, each is essentially 
the language of courtship. Love makes the 
world go round! Crickets have been ob- 
served to listen eagerly—one might say, 
critically—to the performances of their 
wooers, as if anxious to get the full benefit 
of every note produced. 


Catching the Music 

But how does an insect “ listen’? In 
most insects the auditory organs, if they 
can be demonstrated at all, take the form 
of excessively minute structures connected 
with nerves. These structures, which are 
microscopic hairs, and cavities, are found 
most commonly upon the antenne, but 
they may also occur upon other parts of the 
body. 

So far as the writer is aware, the 
cicadas have not been shown to possess any 
specialised “‘ears.’”” We are thus left to 
assume that they gain their impressions of 
sound by means of scattered sense organs 
such as those which have just been men- 
tioned. 

Indeed, some authorities are of opinion 
that cicadas do not hear at all in our 
sense of the word, but that they “ feel 
rhythmical vibrations,” 


Insects with Ears 
With grasshoppers and crickets, however, 
the case is quite different. These insects 


For this is really the (The external opening of one of the insect’s ears is plainly visible below its “ knee,”) 
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undoubtedly possess ears 

elaborate structures admir- 
ably adapted to receive and 
transmit sound waves. but 
the external openings of 
these organs are most 
surprisingly located. In 
crickets and long-horn 
grasshoppers there are two 
curved slits in the tibia or 
shin of the fore-leg, one on 
each side, just below the 
These are the open- 
Each slit 


knee.” 
ings of the ears! 


which acts 
idling is indicated by 
the arrow. Part of this ridge 1s shown highly 


gives access to a tympanum, or “ drum, 
which is connected with air-spaces and 
nerve-endings In the case of the short- 
horn grasshoppers, the ears occupy an 
equally unexpected position, viz. at the 
base of the abdomen. The opening on 
either side may be found beneath the wings, 
just above the attachment of the great 
hind-leg 

It will be well, in conclusion, to em- 
phasise the fact that the noises made by 


insects are strictly instrumental No insect 


has a ‘“ voice’’—that is, the power of pro- 
ducing sounds by the expulsion of air from 
the lungs through the throat and mouth, 
Indeed, insects have no lungs, nor do they 
use their mouths for breathing. On the 
contrary, they take in atmospheric air 
through a number of small openings along 
the sides of the body. 
callel ‘‘ spiracles.”’ 


These openings are 
They give access to 
an elaborate system of minute pipes, or 
trachee,” which ramify among the insect’s 
living tissues and convey to them the 
oxygen necessary for the discharge of the 
various vital processes. Just within each 
spiracle there is an ingenious little valve 
which is ope ied and closed by a muscular 
contraction. The circulation of air, to and 
fro through the spiracles, is kept up by 
a constant palpitating movement of the 
whole abdomen. This may be seen, for 
example, in a wasp that is regaling itself 
but in the 
case of a hibernating queen wasp, the body 


in the d'sh of fruit on our table: 
is practically motionless the reason being 
that the insect’s dormancy is so complete 
that it requires searcely any oxygen to 
continue in being 

The nearest approach to a true “ voice” 
among insects is the humming sound pro- 
duced by a mechanism within the spiracles, 


If we shut up a bee in a box, we shall find 


that it is able to hum loudly, even though 
it may be unable to agitate its wings. The 
mechanism 1s too complicated to describe 
here; but it mav be roughly likened to a 
wind instrument, such as a cornet. 


Fore-wing of the common Field Cricket ‘male), 
underneath, Greatly enlarged. 
The arrow indicates the fileslike vein w i 
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JOHN WOODHAMS'S VISITOR 


A Psychic Experience 


By the Hon. Lady JOHNSTON 


This story is based on the actual experiences of a missionary, told to the author. 


HE REV. JOHN WOODHAM sat at 
his desk answering letters. The even- 
ing was drawing in, and his old housekeeper 
had just lighted the lamp on his desk. 
Presently he noticed that she was lingering 
in the room as if she had something she 
wished to say, and he paused in his writing 
and glanced up at her. 

“Why, Grantham, you look as if you 
had a shoc king cold,”’ he observed. 

“ And that [ ’ave, sir,”’ replied Grantham. 
‘IT don’t know as ever I’ve had a worse. 
You was out all the morning and afternoon, 
and this evening I thought as how you 
didn’t want to be disturbed as you ‘ad 
shut yourself up in here, or I'd ‘ave been 
in before now, to say as how, if you ‘ave no 
objection, I should dearly like to go to 
bed. I can make up the dining-room fire, 
and put the brass saucepan and your milk 
ready, and I daresay you'll have no objec- 
tion to heating it up for yourself when you 
wish for it, sir. I'll leave the biscuits and 
cheese on the table.” 

“Certainly, most certainly, Grantham,” 
answered the clergyman, who had already 
made more than one inetfectual attempt to 
cut her short. “ Don’t bother about me, 
but take yourself and that cold up to bed. 
You look rather feverish, and I should not 
wonder if you have a touch of influenza. 
Jf you are not better in the morning I shall 
ask Dr. Frost to come and see you, Good- 
night, Grantham.” 

‘Good-night, sir, and thank you kindly.” 
And Grantham went out, shutting the 
door, 

John Woodham returned to his inter- 
rupted writing, and presently, having 
finished his business correspondence, giving 
a contented sigh, he pulled out of a pigeon- 
hole of the desk in front of him a small 
bundle of letters; as he glanced at them one 
by one, he either tore them up or replaced 
them again in the pigeon-hole, until he 
came to one which bore a foreign postmark, 
and was addressed in a small, neat hand- 
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writing. This he spread out in front of 
him. 


DreaAR Woopuam (it ran),—We have had 
no end of an excitement here, and a horrible 
one, too. I know when you read what it 
is you will feel as shocked as Ido. A young 
Maltese girl, Kose Carbonarro, the 
man to whom she was betrothed, Luigi 
Battista, have both been murdered. Their 
bodies were found in the Rue Sidi Baba 
about four days ago. Rose had received 
one stab right through the heart, but Luigi 
had received several, each one alone enough 
to kill him. When found their bodies were 
still warm. 

Rose had been employed for some time in 
a French family of the name of Rourre. 
(You may remember Madame Rourre, as 
she lived here in your day.) She slept at 
home and walked backwards and forwards 
to her work. 

It was getting dusk when she left the 
Rourres’ house, and she was alone; she 
must have met Luigi on her way. When 
she had not returned by eleven o'clock her 
mother got anxious and sent her little 
brother Jean to the Rourres’ house to 
inquire. Then a search was made, with the 
result that the bodies were found as I have 
described. There seems to have been no 
motive for the crime, and at present it 
remains a horrid mystery. 

To turn to a brighter subject. I need 
hardly ask if you remember Hassan, whom 
the Baptist Missionary, George Harvey, 
brought with him from the Gold Coast, 
and who seemed such a hopelessly ‘ bad 
egg” until you got such an influence over 
him. I am glad to report that he really 
seems to be turning out very well. He has 
got employment with some English resi- 
dents, Richards by name, and Mrs. Richards 
told me the other day that she found him 
quick and intelligent to an unusual degree 
for a coloured boy, and that she was trust- 
ing him with a great many Commissions, 
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It is still very uphill work here. If it 
were not in the Master’s Service one might 
perhaps be inclined to lose heart. How- 
ever, I have much to be thankful for, as 
I have kept in good health, and the climate 
is delightful. The Jewish men are utterly 
stubborn and retuse to have anything to 
do with us, as of old, but my wife has got 
up a sewing class for women, and has per- 
suaded a good many tocome; they bring the 
babies, which cry in chorus, and make a 
general state of confusion, nevertheless we 
begin to feel that by God’s Grace we are 
making a little advance in this direction, 
and that by helping the women in worldly 
matters we are at the same time getting a 
hold over their souls. My wife sends her 
remembrances.—Yours most sincerely, 

EDWARD HALL. 


finished 
back 


John Woodham smiled as he 
reading. How the letter brought 
visions of blue sky and white streets 
filled with gaily clothed people. How he 
had missed it all, when to please his old 
widowed mother he had felt obliged to give 
up the chaplaincy and accept a vicarage in 
the obscure English village where he now 


lived, and Edward Hall had taken his 
place in the sunny North African town, 
and how, when his mother died so soon 
after his return, he had felt his sacrifice 
wasted, 


The North African life had not always 
been easy, it was true. The people were 
violent, as shown by the murder described, 
not such a very unusual event among them, 
unfortunately. But and cruel as 
they often were, yet they were attractive 
and interesting, and life out there was not 
so monotonous as in the village where he 


violent 


now lived. 

Well, he must not brood on might-have- 
beens. What he had to do was to answer 
the letter, which had already waited in his 
pigeon-hole some wecks, and so saying to 
himself he wrote: 


DEAR me for being so 
long answering your last letter, but I have 
been away from home, an unusual event 
for me, but old Mr. Wentworth (of whom 
you may remember my _ having 
before) has been ill, and I have been taking 
his duty, as by good luck a clergyman 
has been staying in the village for two weeks 


written 


who could take mine. I only returned 
yesterday and have had rather a busy day, 
as there is a good deal of influenza about in 
the cottages and I have been visiting various 
sick folk. 

Your letters are always pleasant to receive, 
although I am sorry to hear of the murder; 
I suppose it will remain one of the unex- 
plained mysteries of the town. Such events 
were, alas, only too frequent when I lived 
there. 

I am indeed delighted hear about 
Hassan. I always believed something could 
be made of him; if only the people round 
him would show him that they expected 
him to keep straight, there was a good 
chance for him. If you are seeing him, tell 
him I often think of him, and give him 
my I don’t we shall 
ever meet again in this world. My warmest 
regards to Mrs. Hall.—Yours as ever, 
Joun Woopuam. 


to 


blessing. suppose 


This letter finished, stamped, and placed 
ready for post with the others already 
written, and that to the 
dining-room, partook of his frugal meal, 
and returning, commenced his 
Sunday sermon. By and by he became 
aware that the weather, that had been grow- 
ing less and less favourable all the evening, 
tempest ; 


done, he went 


writing 


had developed into veritable 
the blinds to the windows being drawn up, 
he could see that the panes were streaming 
with rain, and the leaves of the ivy that 


dashed 


a 


was outside were being 
to and fro by violent gusts of wind. 

He never could remember afterwards 
quite how long a time had elapsed between 
his noticing the badness of the weather and 
the sound of the front door bell ringing. He 
was sorry afterwards that he had not looked 
It may have been an hour, 
or it may have been two. He had written 
the part of his and had 
looked up many points in various books 
in his bookcase at intervals, so he inclined 
to think that or even 
three hours than one. 

The sound of a loud ringing of the front 
door bell struck him with a sense of surprise 
coming at that hour. Who in the village was 
likely to have struggled up hill to the 
vicarage in the night, and in such weather ? 
With a feeling of curiosity to see who his 
late visitor could be, he picked up his read- 


growing 


at his watch. 


greater sermon, 


it was nearer two 


“For the first time in his life he was seized 
with a sensation of unreasoning fear ’’—p, 56, 
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ing lamp, went into the hall, and proceeded 
to the work of unfastening the bolts of the 
front door which Grantham had carefully 
shut before going up to bed. 

As he opened the door his breath was 
nearly taken away by the force of the wind 
which, rushing into the hall, caught the 
wick of the lamp and blew it out, and as 
the night was one of exceptional darkness, 
and the only light now came from the study 
door, where he had left another lamp burn- 
ing, he could distinguish nothing in the gloom, 
and for almost the first time in his life he 
was seized with a sensation of unreasoning 
fear. Almost to 
than because he was aware of anyone being 
outside the door, he put the question : 

“Who rang? Is anyone there?” 

Then, to his unutterable astonishment, 
there came an answer in a voice well known 
but utterly unexpected. 

“Master, it’s me, 
for the dear Jesus’ sake let me come in. 


more reassure himself 


Hassan ! 


Oh, master, 
Hassan very unhappy, master! ”’ 

As the voice spoke John Woodham was 
conscious of a body brushing against him, 
at the time the front 
banged as if pushed by some hand, and 
felt fear ; 


and same door 


again he very much the sensation 
a cat is supposed to feel in a thunder-storm, 
his hair felt lifting at its roots. The whole 
atmosphere of his little hall seemed charged 
with something unnatural and unaccount- 
able. 


“Hassan!” he cried sharply, ‘ what 
does this mean? How on earth did you 
get here?” 


‘ Over land and sea, master, | have come, 
for I could not die without 
Let me tell you what | must tell you, so 
that I may then go back.” 

Slowly, like it- 
self into shape, the clergyman saw a dark 
body glide forward out of the gloom and 
through the doorway of his 
Hating himself for his desire to bang the 
door of the study on it, 
out of its way, John Woodham followed, and 


seeing you. 


something materialising 


pass study. 


and dash upstairs 


by the light of the lamp saw the face and 
form of the negro whose voice he had heard 
in the hall 
and haggard, and grey 
face can become when ill or frightened. 


The face was strangely drawn 
like only a negro’s 
“ Hassan,” he repeated again, ‘‘ what does 
Why are you here 
matter ?”’ 


this mean : and what is 


the 
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*“* Master!’’ The form of Hassan answered 
in that at first come 
from a distance, but after a moment grew 
stronger. ‘‘ I have been a bad boy, master, 
and they won’t forgive me out there where 
I come from. They say they must kill me, 
and | Mr. Hall that 
he won't give me the Holy Supper, as he 
think I have not confessed all my sin. He 
won't and | come to 
you because I think you will.”’ 


a voice seemed to 


am frightened. say 


believe me, master, 
Before I can answer you as to that,” 
John Woodham replied, ‘* you must tell me 
what have done. It is impossible for 
me to form any opinion unless you tell me 
the whole truth.” 

“Ah, yes, but I will tell but all. 
Have | not come to do And _ then 
suddenly the negro had flung himself on 
his incoherent 
language was pouring forth his story and 
his And this the gist of 
the which the ex-missionary 
listened 

Hassan had not been long in the service 
of Mrs. Richards when on New Year's Day 
she to pay to 
Madame Rourre, and he had to accompany 
carriage, and 
the outer courtyard while she 
Here he first young 
as the young girl hap- 


you 


you 


SO. 


knees and in somewhat 


confession. is 


st ry to 


went a visit of ceremony 


his mistress on the box of the 
remained in 
paid the visit saw 
Rose Carbonarro 
pened to come down to feed two flamingoes 
which lived by a fountain in the centre of 
the courtyard. He 


tion with her over the feeding of the birds, 


entered into conversa- 


and was captivated by her simple, kindly 
manner and her fresh young beauty 
twice on her 


Later on he met her once or 


from work, when she seemed 


should walk with her, and 
he look for 
often of his 


way home 
pleased that he 
the 
her coming 
to try and 


months went on would 


as 


and would fo out 


way meet her whenever he had 
the chance 

rhis state of things went on until one day 
the hand of Rose was asked in marriage by 
This 


passions 


a young Italian called Luigi Battista 


Luigi was a young man of violent 
and a jealous nature, and Hassan believed 
that although loved feared 
his outbursts of Among 


other things he objected to her conversations 


Kose him she 


violent temper 


with Hassan, innocent though they were, 
and he made her tell Hassan that they must 
eease, Being of a kindly nature herself 


A. Michael, 


Drawn by 


“And then suddenly the negro had 
flung himself on his knees. 
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she did this in as pleasant a manner as 
possible and continued to greet him with a 
smile when they chanced to come face 
to face. 

One fatal evening when Rose was return- 
ing from work Hassan happened to ble 
passing along the same streets in the same 
direction and caught her up. Just as he 
joined her she tripped on an uneven place in 
the paved footpath and would have fallen if 
Hassan had not caught her round the 
waist to steady her; at that unlucky 
moment Luigi emerged from a side street, 
and without waiting for explanations began 
pouring forth volumes of abuse. Poor Rose, 
too dazed to speak, put out both her hands 
towards him in supplication, when, without 
any warning, and before Hassan could 
stop him, he pulled a knife from his pocket 
and plunged it into her heart, and the poor 
girl fell to the ground. Hassan, maddened 
by the sight, closed with the murderer, 
The struggle was brief, as Hassan, like most 
negroes, had powerful muscles, and he soon 
transferred the Italian’s knife to his own 
hand and plunged it again and again into 
the Italian’s body. 

John Woodham, listening to the story, 
with his knowledge of the street where the 
scene took place, and remembering how 
quiet it was, and how few passed along it, 
could understand how it was possible it 
would happen without interruption. The 
letter he had just read from Edward Hall 
filled in certain gaps in Hassan’s story. 

“Tell me, Hassan,” he said, ‘“ how was 
it you were not suspected at once ? Surely 
your clothes must have been covered in 
blood ? ”’ 

“Yes, master, they were all over red 
drops; but then I tell them I was near a 
little dog that was run over by a cart. 
They believe that at first, master.’ 

“Was it dark when you ran away from 
the place te 

“Nearly dark, master. But an Italian 
woman met me not far off, and she say she 
seen Hassan. 

“I take my clothes and bury them; but 
the police they dig them up, and find the 
blocd not little dog’s blood.” Then sud 
denly Hassan’s voice broke into some- 
thing like a scream. ‘“ And they mean to 


hang Hassan, master.” 


lo hang you!” The Rev. John spoke 
almost cros ly. The whole thing was 


getting on his nerves. ‘ How can they 
hang you in North Africa when you are 
here in England, and in my house? You 
are dreaming !”’ 

“No, master, Hassan not dream. They 
say Hassan bad man. That he killed both, 
Rose and Luigi, because he was jealous of 
Luigi, master.”’ 

‘Well, | don’t understand it at all, but 
you tell me you did kill Luigi, though it was 
partly in self-defence and partly to avenge 
Rose, still, you killed a man, and having 
done that you must stand the consequences, 
I must think what I can do to help you— 
perhaps a lawyer I know——” 

‘Master, Hassan is judged already.” 
The voice spoke sadly. 

“Yes, yes, no doubt you have judged 
yourself, and rightly; in a moment of 
horrer at seeing a horrible crime com- 
mitted, you committed one less awful 
certainly, but which was, all the same, 
murder, as you were strong and could 
have overpowered him without killing 
him. Now, however, you have confessed 
and said you are sorry, so I will give you 
the Holy Communion as I would to a dying 
soul”’ (John Woodham wondered afterwards 
what made him use those words), ‘ strange 
as is the time and place.” 

So saying John Woodham left the rocm 
carrying one of the lamps with him. He 
felt as if he were doing the dreaming of 
which he had accused Hassan. As_ he 
busied himself making his little prepara- 
tions for the Holy Rite he felt more and 
more puzzled as to what it all meant, and 
how on earth Hassan could have reached 
his vicarage all the way from North Africa. 

When (his preparations made) he returned 
to his study, he felt an unreasonable sense 
of surprise to see the figure of the negro 
still there, and again a slight feeling of fear, 
but he thought he understood that now; 
it was because the man was one who had 
He pulled himself 
together and began the prayers. Once 


shed another's blood. 


again when the service reached its supremist 
point and he hauded the Holy Elements, it 
seemed to John Woodham’s excited fancy 
that Hassan seemed to absorb them in an 
unnatural fashion, and that when he 
touched what looked like his hand, yet 
there seemed nothing there. The room, 
however, was not well lit, and shadows often 
take strange forms, so John Woodham dis¢ 
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missed this as imagination. As he came 
to the final words of prayer a terrific blast 
of wind struck the house, seeming to shake 
it to its very foundations. Hassan ap- 
peared not to hear it; without speaking, 
but with a look of utter relief on his face, he 
rose from his knees, backed towards the 
door, opened it, and passed into the dark- 
ness of the hall. 

John Woodham, still in his surplice, 
burried after him, but seeing nothing in 
the darkness went back for the lamp. 

“Hassan,” he called, ‘wait; don’t 
attempt to go out on a night like this!” 
But there was no reply. 

He went to the front door and opened it. 
What was his surprise instead of the awful 
wind of a short moment before to find a quiet 
starlight night. He walked some way into 
the garden calling, ‘“‘ Hassan, Hassan, 
where are you?” but there was no 
answer. 

What did it all mean? This sudden 
peaceful night seemed unnatural, too. He 
returned to the house and looked at his 
watch and saw it was nearly four a.m. 
Should he rouse Grantham ? No, remem- 
bering her cold he felt it would be unkind. 
He had not long to wait for morning, and 
he settled himself in his arm chair to await 
it with what patience he could ; he felt too 
excited to go to bed. He must have dozed 
off at last, as he suddenly became aware 
of Grantham’s presence in the room by her 
giving a surprised cry. 

Finding it was past eight o'clock, and giv- 
ing Grantham a very short account of the 
night’s events, he put on his hat and hurried 
to the post office, and sent the following 
cable to Edward Hall: 


“Is Hassan in England ? ” 


He had some hours to wait for the answer, 
but at last it came. 


“Do not understand your meaning. 
Deeply regret to say Hassan hanged this 
morning for murder.” 


In a few days a letter followed : 


Deak Woopuam,—It was curious you 
should have cabled as you did. I cannot 
understand why you should have thought 
Hassan was in England. I hope you were 
not very shocked at my answer. You will 
remember that I told you in my last letter of 
the shocking double murder of Rose Car- 
bonarro and her lover Luigi. Little did I 
think then when I mentioned Hassan so 
hopefully, that he was all the time their 
murderer. 1am afraid that he had developed 
—all unknown to us—an affection for the 
Maltese girl, and that the motive of the 
murder was jealousy. The whole thing was 
traced to him too plainly to leave any doubt 
of his guilt. On the morning of his execu- 
tion he confessed he had killed Luigi but 
still declared that he had not killed Rose, 
but that Luigi had done that in a fit of 
jealousy, and that he had killed him to 
avenge her (an unlikely story). 

But now I come to the curious part of 
my tale, in view of your cable. Hassan 
declared to me on the morning of his execu- 
tion, and shortly before your cable arrived, 
that he had seen you, and that you had 
given him the Holy Communion, and that 
he had promised you that he would confess 
what he had done and take the consequences. 
Also, instead of showing terror as he had 
done up to that moment, he had become 
perfectly calm and collected, and went to 
his death as if he was merely going for a 
morning walk. 

1] am glad he died bravely, but it’s all 
been a dreadful shock and disappointment 
to me, so forgive me if I don’t write more 
on the subject.—Yours most sincerely, 

Epwarp HALL. 
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CURRIES AND RICE 
By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


ERY few English persons, excepting 
those who have lived in the East, 
have any idea as to what constitutes a 
real curry. The dishes that are served in 
this country under the comprehensive and 
generic name are not only varied but also 
vastly different from each other, for in no 
two houses would one recognise a so-called 
curry by appearance, taste or odour. 

There exist prevalent prejudices against 
curries, too, which are considered indigestible 
and unwholesome, and, by those whose 
knowledge on the subject has passed the 
stage of slices of meat served in gravy 
flavoured with a yellow powder, curry is 
thought to be too complicated a dish for 
the average busy housewife. 

There is ground for these aspersions—that 
is to say, what is generally sent to table as 
curry in England possesses these and other 
defects, but once having partaken of a 
curry that is worthy of the name they 
would not only be insulting but absolutely 
untrue, 


The Many Kinds of Curry 

Whilst writing these few words I have 
fallen into one of the errors of my country- 
women, inasmuch as I have referred to 
“a” curry. Now the name curry only 
conveys to the Anglo-Indian or native of the 
East a dish seasoned with certain aromatic 
spices and pungent herbs, and, surprising 
as this will probably be to many of my 
readers, there are at least twenty-five 
different kinds of curries served in foreign 
countries. Some of these are perfectly dry 
and crisp, whilst others partake more of the 


character of a highly flavoured stew or 
mince. 


Rice and Curry 

Rice is the invariable accompaniment to 
all curries, but not, as is usually supposed 
in England, the only one. Chutneys of 
various kinds, sweet and sour: sun-cured 
fish known as “ Bombay duck,” 
dry and crisp as a cracker and is crumbled 
over and mixed with the curry and rice when 


which is 


they are on the plate; and poppadums, a 
kind of flap-jack made of maize flour and 
water, which look like a huge water biscuit, 


all form part of the course curry.” 


The Ingredients used in Curries 

A curry consists of three parts :— 

1. The curry flavoured sauce. 

2. The meat, fish, fowl, vegetables or 
eggs that give substance to the dish. 

3. The invariable accompaniment, boiled 
rice. 

The ingredients on which the curry flavour 
is to be grafted must be cooked separately 
until they are quite tender, then freed from 
bones, skin, fat, and gristle, and cut into 
pieces not larger than § inch square, for 
curry should always be eaten with a spoon 
and fork, not, as is so often done in this 
country, with a knife and fork. 

Besides the curry powder and _ paste, sour 
apples, fried onions, grated coco-nut, cooked 
vegetables such as carrots, turnips, potatoes, 
spinach and tomatoes, seasonings, and stock 
milk or gravy will be required, from which 
copious list it will be gathered that a curry 
is a very economical dish, for it can be made 
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CURRIES 


ip of a number of left-overs, being better, 
rather than worse, for the mixture. 

The third part, rice, is so important as to 
require explicit directions, which will be 
given at the end of this article. 

For an everyday curry the best meat to 
use is the remains of a roast or boiled leg 
of mutton. Cold mutton, especially when 
the joint has somewhat diminished, is 
neither appetising to behold nor to eat, but 
well curried it makes a delicious and sub- 
stantial dish. It should be remembered 
that a curry improves with re-heating, also 
that it is one of those convenient dishes 
that the housewife can prepare, if necessary, 
a day or two before it is to be eaten. It 
does not reach the stage of eatableness for 
12 hours after it has been made, and is at 
its best 24-36 hours after the first cooking. 


Mutton Curry 

Cut the meat in thick slices from the bone, 
trim off the skin, fat, and gristle, and divide 
the slices into small squares. This should 
be done the night before the curry is to be 
made. Chop the bone into pieces, put 
these into a stewpan, cover them with hot 
water, add a sliced carrot, turnip, and onion, 
and let the stewpan stand on the stove all 
night. Next morning remove the fat, strain 
off the stock, and reserve till required. The 
vegetables need not be wasted, they can be 
pulped with the back of a spoon and added 
to the curry, 

Pare, core, and chop two sour apples, and 
finely slice two Spanish onions. Melt two 
ounces of clarified dripping in a frying pan, 
fry the onions till crisp and well-coloured, 
then add the chopped apples and cook until 
they are tender. The apples must not be 
put into the pan before the onions are 
cooked, because they will prevent the latter 
from becoming crisp and brown. If butter 
can be spared and used instead of dripping, 
the curry will be much nicer, but good 
dripping is better than margarine or other 
so-called ‘‘ butter substitutes.” Sprinkle 
two tablespoonfuls of curry powder over the 
apples and onions, and add a dessert-spoonful 
of curry paste, then, with the back of a 
spoon, work them into the other ingredients 
till they are thoroughly incorporated with 
each other. Add a saltspoonful of salt, 
a teaspoonful of sugar, and a pint of stock. 
These quantities are sufficient for 14 pounds 
of cut-up meat. If stock is not at hand 
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AND RICE 


use milk. Stir well, thicken, and let the 
contents of the pan simmer slowly for one 
hour. The frying pan should be covered 
with a dish or plate to prevent the flavour- 
ings evaporating with the steam. 


Thickening 

As regards the thickening of the sauce, } Ib. 
of freshly grated, or } Ib. desiccated, coco-nut 
is the ideal ingredient. Failing this, some 
cold mashed potatoes, spinach or tomato 
pulp can be used, or if none of these are 
handy the sauce must be thickened with 
flour first blended with two or three table- 
spoonfuls of cold water, then stirred into the 
gravy. At the end of an hour the contents 
of the pan should be turned into a basin, 
and when cool the meat added. Stir well, 
so that each piece of meat is well coated with 
the sauce. Cover the basin and place it in 
a cool larder until the curry is to be re-heated. 
If the meat was underdone it will require an 
hour’s gentle simmering before it is served ; 
well-cooked meat will only need to be 
thoroughly warmed in the sauce. It is 
important that the curry sauce should be 
cool before the meat is added, for if this is 
put into the hot gravy it will become hard 
and tough. No doubt the reason why so 
many curries are indigestible and unwhole- 
some is because this precaution is neglected. 

Beefsteak makes a delicious curry and one 
that is more nourishing than done-up meat. 
The steak should be divided into small 
pieces and placed in a covered jar which is 
stood in the oven for an hour before the 
meat is placed in the sauce. 


Curried Rabbit 

Rabbits, which are very good and cheap, 
taste almost as delicious as fowls when 
curried, and a curried fowl is considered the 
curry par excellence. The meat is so delicate 
that not much preliminary cooking is re- 
quired, but in order that the stock can be 
obtained the flesh should be taken off the 
bones overnight. Cut into even-sized pieces 
and put these with the bones, trimmings, 
seasonings and usual pot herbs into a stew- 
pan. At the end of half an hour take out 
the pieces of rabbit, but let the bones, etc., 
continue to simmer for another hour and a 
half. When the curry is to be prepared, melt 
} lb. dripping in a frying pan, tinely slice and 
fry two large onions, then add the pieces of 
rabbit and fry these till they are slightly 
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browned. Pour in } pint of rabbit stock and 
simmer! Meanwhile, put 1 
tablespoonful of curry powder, the same 
quantity of paste and flour into a basin with 
a saltspoonful of salt and the juice of a 
lemon. Mix together with a little cold stock 
to a smooth paste. Pour this into the pan, 
cover it with a dish, and cook gently for 
three-quarters of an hour. 

The first recipe for curry sauce as used 


for ten minutes. 


for mutton may also be a foundation for 
any meat, fish, or fowl curry, these in- 
gredients being first cooked and added 


when the sauce has cooled. 

To make a shell-fish curry or one of hard- 
boiled eggs the sauce is put through a sieve 
before the prawns, lobster, etc., are added, 
or it is poured over the cut-up eggs. 

Some people like sweet curries, and a 
couple of spoonfuls of stewed fruit or jam, a 
few sultanas, prunes, or stoned raisins give 
a delicious flavour to the curry. 


A Dry Curry 

Pieces of mutton, veal, or pork, carefully 
freed from fat, skin and gristle, are best for 
a dry curry. For one pound of prepared 
meat, mix a dessertspoonful of flour with 
two tablespoonfuls of curry powder and a 
saltspoonful of salt. Toss the meat in these, 
making as much of the powder as possible 
adhere to the surfaces. Fry in melted butter, 
shaking the pan so that every side is well 
browned. When cooked, drain and serve on 
a hot dish surrounded with a border of fried 
apples (recipe given in last month’s QOuIvER) 
and _ boiled If liked, a thick gravy 
flavoured with curry paste can be served 


rice. 
separately. 


Curried Macaroni 


When an economical winter dinner is 
wanted and no meat is at hand, curried 
macaroni, lentils, or haricot beans will 
provide an excellent meal. Cook } Ib. 
macaroni in salted boiling water for twenty 
minutes, drain well and add it to the fol- 


lowing Put one teaspoonful corn- 


flour, a tablespoonful curry powder and the 


sauce 


juice of a lemon into a basin, then mix 


gradually with 1 pint of stock or milk. (If 


the latter ingredient is used grated lemon 
rind must be substituted for the juice.) 
Boil for twenty minutes, then add the 
macaroni and re-heat for ten minutes. A 
fried onion or a teacupful of tomato pulp 
greatly improves this dish, which, however, 
is excellent without these additions. If 
haricots are used they must be soaked over- 
night and well boiled before they are added 
to the sauce. 


To Boil Rice 

However good the curry, the course 
cannot be said to be a complete success 
unless it is accompanied by a dish of well- 
boiled Patna rice. 

Plain boiled rice is such a useful adjunct 
to the lunch and dinner table—especially in 
the winter, when vegetables are scarce—that 
one of the first culinary tasks of every 
woman should be to prepare this properly, 

The two chief causes of failure are that 
there is not sufficient water in the saucepan, 
or that the rice is thrown in too hurriedly, 
thus making the water go “ off the boil.” 
The reason why this second course is dis- 
astrous is, that if the water does not boil 
turbulently, the grains sink to the bottom of 


the saucepan and remain there, the gela- 
tinous nature of the rice causing it to stick 
to the hot metal so that it cannot swell 


or become properly cooked. Stirring rice 
must be avoided at all costs, for this breaks 
the grains, and the chief aim of the cook is 
to send her rice to table unbroken. When 
the salted water is boiling (not with an 
occasional bubble, but gurgling and dancing 
all over) sprinkle in the rice (which has been 
previously well washed) very gradually, and 
if the water seems to be getting less turbu- 
lent, pause until the former violent move- 
At the end of twenty 
1S cooked. 


ments recommence. 
minutes test the rice to see if it 
The best way Is to take out one or two grains 
spoon or fork and to press them 
between the finger and If, on 
pressure, a little grittiness is felt, the rice is 
not cooked, but if a smooth paste forms it 
be held for a minute in the 
colander the tap, and 


shaken to get rid of the water. 


with a 
thumb. 


may drained, 


under hot - water 


Mrs. St. Clair will be pleased to answer inquiries on matters dealt with in 


these pages, but a stamped envelope must be enclosed. 


Address—“ Mrs. St. 


Clair, THE QUIVER, La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C.” 
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Life’s Mirror 
HERE ave loval hearts, there ave spirils 
brai 
Theve ave souls that ave pure and true. 
Then give to the world the best vou have, 
And the best will come back to you. 


Give love, and love to your heart will flow, 
A stvength in your utmost need ; 

Have faith, and a score of hearts will show 
Theivy faith in your word and deed. 


For life is the mirror of king and slave, 
’Tis just what you are and do ; 
Then give to the world the best you have, 
And the best will come back to you. 
MADELINE S. BRIDGES. 


Se 
Fret Not 
Hé who frets has lost his God—is indeed 
as if God were not. 

Surely it is worse than having no God, 
to kneel down and say, ‘Our Father 
Who art in heaven,” and then to go forth 
fretting and fearing, as if He never knew or 
cared 

It is worse than being an orphan, to have 
a Father and yet forget His love. 

How perplexed the angels must be at the 
sight of the fretting child of a Heavenly 
Father ! 

“Has he not a Father?” asks one in 
amazement. ‘‘ Does not his Father love 
him?” says another. ‘‘ Does not his 
Father know all about him ?” says a third. 
“Is not his Father great and rich ?” asks a 


fourth. “Has not his Father given us 
charge concerning him?” say they all; 
** how then can he fret ?” 

If there be one grain of truth in our belief 
that there is a hving God Who holds us 
unutterably dear, Who is seeking in all things 
and through all things ever to lead us to the 
highest, the fullest, to the best, what room 
is there for us to fret or fear 

MARK Guy PEARSE, 


» er want to be true and you are trying 
to be. Learn these two things: never 
to be discouraged because good things get 
on slowly here, and never tail daily to d 
that good which lies next your hand. Do 
not be in a hurry, but be diligent, © Enter 
into that sublime patience of the Lord 
GEORGE MACDONALD. 


RAY ! though the gift vou ask for 

May never comfort your fears, 
May never repay vour pleading 
Yet pray, and with hopeful tears ! 
An answerv—not that you long for 
But diviner—will come some day ; 
Your eves ave too dim to see il, 
Yet siriie and wait and pray ! 

A. PROCTER. 


E can only overcome the winds and 

floods which are against us, so long 

as the Divine Power animates and sustains 
us. JOHN PULSFORD. 
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THROUGH THE WAR 


ZONE 


My Journey Home from Switzerland, August, 1914 


By BLANCHE ST. CLAIR 


Mrs. St. Clair has written for THE QUIVER every month for the fast six years, 
and my readers count her as a friend. They will, therefore, be particularly interested 
in this account of her experiences in war-stricken France. 


* HIS is one of those unfortunate persons 
detained in Switzerland,”’ were the con- 
cluding words to an introduction as I 

stepped out of the train at Charing Cross on 

Friday, August 28th 

“Far from unfortunate,’’ I declared, ‘“ for I 
consider the experience through which I have 
passed as being quite the most interesting in 
my life, and the only unfortunate part of it was 
that I could not stay and offer my services to 
the brave soldiers then stationed just outside 
Amiens.”’ 

We left London on July 20th, crossed to Ostend, 
and travelled through Brussels, Antwerp, Liége, 
Cologne, Heidelberg, Schaffhausen, and Zurich, 
reaching our destination, a little village in the 
Engelberg valley (above Lucerne), less than 
twenty-four hours before the frontier was closed. 
Although we (my brother was my travelling com- 
panion) both speak German fluently, we had not 
the slightest suspicion of what was brewing, 
and we were simply dumbfounded, when we 
arrived at the hotel, to find the whole place in a 
state of panic. ‘The rapidity of the sequence of 
events can be gathered from the fact that whereas 
there were 300 people in the hotel when we 
atrived, twenty-four hours later but 80 re- 
mained, and these were for the most part 
English tourists sent down from the higher 
parts of the country where the hotels were being 
closed. 


“To the Frontiers !" 

What taking up the defensive (for Switzerland 
was not at war with any nation) in a universal 
service country means is almost unbelievable 
unless one has heard the command, “ To the 
frontiers!’’ Within an hour of the order for 
mobilisation every man, including the hotel 
proprietor, the chef, boots, portier, and gardener, 
had departed to report themselves, and two 
days later accompanied by the cheers of women 
and the war-clang of the village church bells, 
they marched away, and, with the exception of 
the Station-master (who made various warlike 
additions to his uniform), one or two old men, and 
the schoolboys, there was not a male left in the 
place. Even the policeman went, his place being 
taken by two elderly guides, who disported 
themselves in antique costumes which looked as 
it they had been reposing in a museum for the 
past hundred vears 

Women tilled the fields and brought in the 
harvest and looked after the cows, which had 
been hurriedly collected and brought down from 
the high summer pasturage. Winter train and 
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boat services were the order of the day, and for 
weeks we received no letters, telegrams or home 
newspapers. 

Gradually, however, things brightened up a 
little. Committees for the relief of foreigners 
were formed, and we were assured that every 
care would be taken of us, and that special 
trains would convey English visitors safely 
home. Eventually a Government train left 
with several hundreds of passengers who had 
already overstayed their short holidays, and 
we heard of the safe arrival in England of small 
parties who travelled on semi-military trains, 
but these journeys were attended by many dis- 
comforts, and no luggage, excepting that which 
could be carried in the hand, was allowed. 

Finally, on Saturday, August 22nd, came the 
news that mobilisation being complete, a series of 
limited expresses would commence on the follow- 
ing Monday, and that heavy luggage could be 
taken. 


Making a Start 

Accordingly we started from Lucerne at 
7.38 on Tuesday morning, having booked to 
Geneva and registered the luggage through to 
the same place. 

The first part of the journey was uneventful, 
and, excepting for the soldiers guarding the line 
and tunnels en route, nothing out of the ordinary 
was to be seen. We reached Geneva, travelling 
through Berne, just before 2 p.m., a great 
improvement on the service of the previous week, 
when it took at least 13 hours to cover the same 
distance. 

At Geneva we found not only that we could 
take tickets to London for ourselves and our 
luggage, but, acting on the friendly advice 
of a railway official, we actually insured our 
baggage, a proceeding which resulted in the 
delivery of the luggage at our homes two days 
after we arrived. The rest of the day was occu- 
pied in getting our passports viséd, first by 
the English, then by the French consul. We 
left Geneva at 5.20 next morning, were turned 
out at the frontier for luggage examination (but 
never had even a hand-bag opened on the whole 
journey), and in another train continued to 
Ambérieu, a small junction which we reached 
at 9.30. After breakfast we were asked to 
leave the station and not to return until 11.30. 
Most of the rooms had been turned into tem- 
porary hospitals, for slight casualties amongst 
the travelling soldiers were not infrequent. 

Leaving Ambérieu at 12.30 (one hour after 
advertised time), we slowly wended our way 
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towards Lyons, passiug many trains filled with 
soldiers, all in the best of spirits, who cordially 
greeted us with cries of ‘‘ Vive l’Angleterre.”’ 
The trains were just cattle trucks fitted with 
rough planks for seats, but the soldiers had made 
them gay with boughs of trees and bouquets 
of flowers Many of them were draped with 
bunting, and I noticed at every wayside station 
French and English flags were placed in close 
proximity At one station where we halted 
there was a huge permanent camp where 
thousands of French soldiers were engaged in 
various duties; thirty or forty of the men and 
officers came down to talk to us, and one of 
them presented me with a little bunch of flowers 
a pretty compliment which I much appreciated 
As we approached Lyons the aspect of the 
country took on a more warlike appearance 
Beautiful race-courses were turned into cattle 
pens, the grand stands covered with fodder ; fac 
tories converted into hospitals, skating rinks 
into swimming baths, and I noticed just outside 
a suburban station two Miinchener Bier 
wagons which had been stripped of their German 
trade-marks (an enamelled plate bearing the 
German arms), and had evidently been com 
mandeered by the Commissariat Department, for 


they bore the words “ 100 sacs haricots.”’ 
We steamed into Lyons about 2.15, expecting 
to leave again about 5 p.m., but here, again 


good luck met us, for we found that the first ot 
a new series of expresses would leave for Paris 
at 10.15 that evening, where it was due to arrive 
soon after 7 a.m., a hardly credible achievement, 
for we had been told that the journey would occupy 
at least sixteen hours. We also heard that we 
could reserve seats, and secured the last two 
corners in tie train—a wise precaution, for when 
we arrived on the platform, about 9.30, not only 
was every seat taken, but quite a_ thousand 
persons were left behind 


An Army of Locomotives 

During the first part of the journey we moved 
slowly, but later the speed was simply terrific 
In the early dawn I saw a strange sight: hun 
dreds and hundreds of engines coupled together 
and steaming in one continuous line towards 
the south. On inquiry I found that the Bei 
gians, in order to prevent the Germans from usiny 
their trains, had conceived this happy idea ot 
sending all their engines into French territory, 

We were only a little over an hour late in 
reaching Paris—a sad and terribly depressed 
Paris, for even the trees had shed their leaves, 
and looked black and gaunt as we drove from 
the Gare de Lyons to the Gare du Nord. In th 
latter station most of the buildings had been 
converted into temporary shelters for the 
selvian refugees—men women, and little 
children who had been forced to hide in the woods 
until they could attract the attention of a 
passing train—many of whom had lost every 
thing thev possessed French ladies were 
earefully tending and feeding them, but the 
poor creatures seemed too dazed and broken 
to care what became of them 

Interesting as the journey was up to this 
point, 1t 1s the last stave, from Paris to Boulogne 
that stands out so vividly in my recollections 


We left Paris at 10.15 a.m., and the first two 
hours were uneventful until, nearing Amiens, 
we were left on a siding for over two hours 
Trains of troops and more Belgian refugees 
passed frequently, and when at last we emerged 
trom our corner we found ourselves, to our 
great delight, surrounded by British ‘‘ Tommies 
and a sprinkling of French soldiers, who were 
occupying the same train. Instantly carriage 
doors were thrown open, hands eagerly extended 
and a perfect deluge of questions and answers 
followed. Words fail to express the pride and 
pleasure it gave us to see those strong, healthy 
men looking so smart and soldier-like in their 
trim khaki uniforms. There were only half 
a dozen other English persons on the train, but 
Americans and French travellers vied with 
each other in giving freely of all they had to the 
men—cigars, cigarettes, chocolate, fruit, and 
plenty ot franes being pressed into sunburnt 
hands 


The Men at the Front 

It was a joy to learn that our men were being 
splendidly treated, and to know they had plenty 
to eat and drink, their only grievance being 
that, so far, they were engaged on the lines of 
communication and had not been allowed to 
face the enemy 

Some good angel prompted me to ask if any- 
one had a letter for home, and four were handed 
up, which I promised to dispatch as soon as 
possible to their destinations. Needless to say 
it was my first action on reaching home to enclose 
these letters in little notes explaining how they 
had come into my possession, and post them 
The answers I received were touchingly grateful 
and from one woman I learnt that her first little 
baby had been born on the very day I had spoken 
to her husband 

We staved at Amiens for an hour or more, and 
a young R.A.M.C., officer begged me to lose no 
time in getting home, for the Uhlans were not 
far off, and the mere mention of the name of these 
men, worse than savayves, strikes terror to the 
heart of a civilised woman 

From Amiens to Boulogne we made up time 
Many refugees bound for England boarded the 
train, all wearing the same hunted, scared 
expression of the Belvian exiles 

We were seven hours late at Boulogne, too 
late to be allowed to cross, so we had to pass the 
night in the little seaside town. Martial law 
prevailed all lights had to be extinguished at 
nine o'clock, and I heard the citizens being sent 
off to bed to the cries of the endarmes: 
vous coucher, mesdames, messicurs; allez vous 
coucher 

At the hotel, Madame told me how the English 
soldiers had already endeared themselves to the 
French peopl ind she vave me one of the little 
medals which had been given to all our men who 
passed through the town as a mascot against 
sudden death 

At 5.40 a.m. next day we left Boulogne, passing 
two French torpedo boats and a submarine and, 
reaching Folkestone an hour and a half later, we 
were greeted by King Sol, who welcomed us 
home by shining his brightest and best on the 


white cliffs of old 
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An Army Group., 


Showing the Rev, John Hall (the taller figure in clerical dress), «ho has gone to the front. 


ARMY CHAPLAINS 
AT THE FRONT 


Looking after the Spiritual Needs of the Soldiers 


By FRANK ELIAS 


The spirit that has animated the young men of the nation in filling up the ranks finds 

its counterpart among the clergy. Within a few weeks of the declaration of war the 

War Office received over a thousand applications from Church of England clergy 

alone for chaplaincies at the front. Mr. Elias tells what is being done for the 
spiritual needs of our brave soldiers. 


PERHAPS one of the most significant 
paragraphs which one has_ encount- 
ered occurred recently in an obscure corner 
of an evening newspaper. A British soldier 
was talking to a journalist, and he said: 
“It was ‘retire, retire, retire,’ when our 
chaps were longing to be at them. But they 
didn’t swear about it, because being out 
there and seeing what we saw makes you 
feel religious,” 


War-—the €pirit—and Death 
Our sense of psychological values has 
sTown since our Victorian wars, and many 


07 


lips have been declaring of the present 
struggle that it is a ‘“ contlict of ideas.” 
But the notion upon which the man in the 
ranks quoted above stumbied, when, in his 
crude way, he told how war “ makes you 
feel religious,” is an idea belonging to wars 
of other times no less than to that of to-day. 
War tends to be more terrible, because the 
invention of engines of destruction has not 
been behind more useful contrivance, but 
war has always served to force upon the 


soldier engaged in it one of the great facts. 


with which religion has most concern— 
Death, 
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The call to minister to these men spiritu- 
ally is plain. Is it being responded to? We 
have heard much of late in praise of the 
provision made for the physical wants of 
our men at the front—what provision is 
being made for their higher requirements ? 


A Thousand Applications 

I was not surprised to learn, when I 
called at the War Office, that the spirit 
which has animated the youthful civilian 
and urged him to enlist, has shown itself 
not less in a body of men—the clergy— 
who are rendered unable, by their pro- 
fession, to take up arms. More than 
thousand applications from the clergy of the 
Church of England have descended upon 
the War Office for chaplaincies at the front. 
And these clergy have been of all ranks. 
Even bishops have volunteered, ready to 
take up any duty assigned to them and 
to bear whatever hardships must _ be 
endured. 

From these applications a selection has 
been made, but it must be remembered that 
the Army already possessed a large staff of 
chaplains under Bishop Taylor Smith, and 
presumably from these men the first selec- 
tions would be drawn. 


a 


Anglican and Nonconformists 

To come to actual numbers—at the 
time of writing forty-eight Anglican chap- 
lains have been selected for service at 
the front, while twenty others of various 
recognised communions have been 
accepted for service. 

In selecting chaplains it might be sup- 
posed that young men would be preferred. 
This is not so, I was informed. A man has 
got to be fit and well, for the conditions he 
must face are those which the soldier must 
face; but given that he is physically sound, 
the best chaplain is the mature man who has 
had experience in dealing with fellow men of 
all kinds. The different types and needs 
represented even by a single company of a 
regiment are bound to be many, and to all 
these different types the “‘ padre’’—as the 
men call him—must adapt himself. So the 
men who are accepted are the men who are 
not only sound in body but also in experi- 
ence, 

Later, when chaplains are called for to 
minister to the new in 
of formation, experience will be more than 


armies now course 


ever necessary, for the new recruits afe 
drawn from every class and include men of 
the most complex intellect as well as simpler 
minded types. 


The Bishop of London 

Tt has been said that bishops have offered 
their services. The Bishop of London, in 
spite of the multitudinous claims of his 
diocese, has offered to give six weeks of his 
time to go on service with the regiment of 
Territorials to which he is attached. The 
Bishop of St. Asaph has also volunteered as 
chaplain to the Welsh borderers. And one 
bishop, Dr. Gwynne, Bishop of Khartoum, 
has actually gone to the front. 

All new chaplains in the Army are rated 
as of the ‘‘ Fourth Class ’’—-which approx- 
imates to the position of a curate setting out 


upon his duties for the first time. Dr. 
Gwynne, bishop though he is, has willingly 
submitted to the regulation, and as a 
“fourth class chaplain”? he is rated 


to-day. 

Another well-known clergyman who has 
volunteered and been accepted is the Rev. 
F. H. Gillingham, rector of Bermondsey, and 
known throughout the cricket-loving world 
as a great Essex county batsmen. The 
soldier loves a sportsman, and the parson 
who can also play games makes an instant 
appeal to his heart. 


The Chaplain’s Life at the Front 

What of the chaplain’s life at the front? 
A soldier recorded recently that he had 
been three days under fire without once 
seeing a German. If the life of the soldier 
in the field of battle is different from that 
of earlier times, so to some extent must be 
the life of the chaplain. The use of the 
modern long-firing gun prevents those short, 
sharp personal contacts which characterised 
the battle of old, and the chaplain is not 
to-day held back from the actual battlefield. 
I have been assured by an authority on the 
subject that the idea that the chaplain runs 
little risk is : 

To-day a battle lasts for days, and over 
ereat distances, so that the “ padre ”’ living 
his life with his men must often find himself 
in the danger Moreover, while the 
anxiety of his relatives is not perhaps that 
of those of the fighting forces, it is just 
impossible for them to know where he 
Ile allowed to Say, 


quite illusory.’ 


zone, 


a 


is stationed. is not 


The Bishop of London 


(Jn his uniform as Chaplain to the Forces). 
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The fog of war engulfs him no less than 
others. 

Phe British chaplains at the front to-day 
are attached either to the ficld ambulances 
or general hospitals. 

It is of course in conjunction with these 
services that most 
useful, 
perhaps near at hand and with the booming 
of guns in his ear, he makes a round of the 
hospital in his charge. So many are the 
men to be visited that he can give each one 
but three minutes, and in that time he may 
have to take all kinds of important messages 
from the wounded herves. In many cases 
the patient is dying, and then the chaplain’s 
service is particularly needed not only to 
ease the man spiritually, but to send the 
final messages to the little 


the chaplain can be 
Every morning while battle rages, 


home which, 
in the days to come, shall have only pride 
for consolation for the loss of husband and 


father. 


Close to the Firing Line 

The chaplain working close to the firing 
line has to adapt himself 
There can be 


very much to 
circumstances. no regular 
hour of service, for throughout whole days 
the men are desperately engaged with theit 
eyes in one direction 
Battle 
indeed it rages more 


only—towards_ the 


enemy. rages no less—apparently 
on Sundays, and so 
the work of the chaplain, whatever it may be 
forces waiting in the 


rather 


reserve 
touch 


among the 
rear, must than 
the large groups to whom he would otherwise 


individuals 


minister, 
It has been said that facilities are being 
afforded to 


Nonconformists to send out 


chaplains. The Presbyterian system, how- 
ever, while often numbered among those of 
Nonconformists in England, is in Scotland 
the national one, and in view of the great 
place taken by the Scottish regiments in the 
present campaign, it Is not surprising that 
their 


special provision is being made _ for 


needs. Lord Balfour of Burleigh issued an 
appeal to Presbyterian ministers, and one 
of the first to offer was Dr. 


considered to be among the 


John Kelman 


most cistin- 


guished preachers in Scotland Dr. Kelman 


was accepted, but at the last moment, 
owing to a breakdown in health, was un 


fortunately unab'e to go 


The Wesleyans have long 


had an organised 
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work among the British forces, both on sea 
and land, and there are twenty thousand 
Wesleyan adherents in services 
Several of their men have been dispatched 
to the front, including the Rev. O. S. Watkins 
and the John Hall. The Methodis: 
Recorder’ has just announced that Mr 
Watkins is rated a chaplain of “ the third 
The Wesleyans are not only carry- 
ing on work at the front, but are doing 


these 


Rev. 


class.”’ 


service also in the hospitals for wounded in 
this country, and among the Territorials 


mobilised in different home centres, 


Nonconformist Work 

The Free Churches generally, 
thei 
twenty chaplains of recognised Ccommunions 


however, 
are to do part. As has been said, 
other than Anglican are being appointed for 
But various military 
hospitals are to be established in this country, 


service with our forces. 


and the Free Church Council have sought 
permission for chaplains of its own to visit 


the wounded. This permission been 
granted, and the Council has arranged for 
the following procedure As soon as it is 


known that a hospital is to be established in 
a particular town, the Free Church ministers 
of the shall 
certain of their number as voluntary chap- 


district meet and nominate 


lains. The names of these men will then be 
sent up to the Free Church Council, who will 
take steps to have the names submitted to 
the War Office for approval. The denomin- 
ation of the minister will be stated, and he 
will be appointed as Baptist, Congregation- 
alist, ete Che actual 
submission of the names will be done by the 
Organising Chaplain of the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Church, the Rev. J. H. Bateson, who has 
arranged to act for the Free Church Council. 
declared 


as the case may be 


with the utmost 


sincerity at the present time that the entire 


It may be 


Church of Christ, without distinction of creed 
is offering her most devoted service to the 
men who go forth on their country’s errand 
Sad and 
altel 
perlorm it 
diating the valley of the 


unaccustomed is her new. task 


these years ol peace, but she will 


truly, tending, consoling, iTa- 


shadow, guiding 
in the words 


across the dark river; while yet 


of a poet of our own time, she asks to know; 
“When ill t in-dawn of t " nation 
When ill wid ind, by deat new creation 
Begin the long ight world-y harmony 
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CONVERSATION -CORNER 


CONDUCTED 4Y 
THE EDITOR 


Volume Fifty 

E start Volume 50 of THE QUIVER 
W with the shadow of war still upon us. 
Volume 1, issued fifty years ago (the first 
volume of the new illustrated series), simi- 
larly made its appearance in time of war, 
and I print with this a poem which appeared 
in its first number, unhappily only too applic- 
able to-day. The conflict which is now 
waging touches us more nearly, and is, un- 
fortunately, on an even greater scale than 
the American Civil War then devastating 


half a continent. True it still is that the 
women and the children suffer and weep. 
Can we, dare we, look forward to the time 


when war shall be no more, and the nations 
of the earth shall lay down their arms ? 


A Word of Thanks 

MUST take this opportunity of render- 

ing heartiest thanks for the loyalty 
4 my readers during these trying months. 
Indeed, so well have the subscriptions been 
maintained that I have to apologise to a 
few who were unable to sec ure copies of the 
October issue. It will be remembered that 
such is the shortage of paper that it is im- 
possible to print more copies of the maga- 
zine than the orders of the trade indicate 
as being required. Will readers therefore 
place their orders in advance and so pre- 


vent the possibility of disappointment ? 

Where our Paper comes from 

a HY do you talk of shortage of paper, 


when the dailies come out six or more 
umes a week without difficulty, and your 


Magazine only once a month ?"’ asks someone. 
rhe facts are just these, and they illustrate 
the conditions in many industries in this time 

War. Newspapers are printed on paper 
from Newfoundland, Norway, ete., but the 


better class of papers are, aS a general rule, 


E:nglish made. THe QuivER paper is manu- 
factured in Great Britain, but two of the 
materials used in its production can only be 
obtained from a place in Sweden at the 
north of the Baltic, and from the north of 
Morocco, respectively. As to the former, 
at the time of writing, whatever the con- 
ditions of the North Sea, the Baltic still 
seems to be under German domination ; as 
to the latter—well, news reaches here as I 
write that a ship loaded with material for 
Tue QOviveR paper has just reached home 
safely from its African port. We are going 
on somehow. We cannot exactly drag wood 
pulp across country to Archangel, in the 
wake of the Russians of fair renown, but 
everybody is doing his best! We are all 
right for some months ahead, but it will be 
readily understood that we have to garner 
our store with the utmost care, and the 
slight reduction in the number of pages this 
month again is excusable. 


Our Christmas Number 
NDER the circumstances we have 
decided this year not to have a 
double Christmas Number, but to produce 
the best possible magazine for 6d. It 
seems to me that in times like these the 
majority of my readers will prefer the 
lower price. My aim now will be to 
make up in quality what we shall miss 
in quantity. I am hoping, then, to produce 
a Christmas Number—smaller, of course, 
than the usual double number, but larger 
than this present issue, and with an appro- 
priate frontispiece on art paper in the three- 
sje 
Christmas Story Writers 
HE issue will open with a fine Christmas 
story by our ever-welecome triend, 
Anme 5. Swan: The Interloper is one of 
the best short stories she has written. ‘‘ Out 


colour process. 
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of the Jaws of Death ’’ is a stirring war story 
by Helen Wallace; whilst ‘* Billeted,” by 
Dora Fowler Martin, has to do with country 
life and the country’s call. Mrs, de Horne 
Vaizey is to give the concluding story of her 
excellent series ‘‘ Heart’s Desire,”’ under the 
title ‘‘ The After Years”; and a typically 
Christmas contribution is the story, ‘* The 
Angel with the Packing-Case,”’ by Brenda 
Elizabeth Spender. 
Christmas with the Royal Family 
A eyes will turn to our beloved King and 
Queen this Christmas. The war has 
added immeasurably to the anxieties and re- 
sponsibilities inseparable from a throne, and 
we all pray that they may be upheld through 
this war crisis. I have asked Mrs. Sarah A. 
Tooley to write on ‘Christmas with the 
Royal Family,” and this will be illustrated 
in a worthy manner. We shall have trying 
times this winter, and I am asking Miss 
A. B. Barnard to find out exactly what our 


great charitable institutions are doing to 
meet the crisis; this will form one of our 
leading features. 
<jJe 

In the Stable at Bethlehem 

UT, in spite of the war, I am determined 

to keep the Christmas element well to 
the front of the magazine. We cannot live on 
war news. Readers will, I think, appreciate 
the remarkable photographs of Jerusalem 
in this present issue. I am_ pleased to 
announce that I have been able to secure 
from the same source a unique photograph, 
showing the 
watch by night,” which was actually taken 
on the hills near Bethlehem by starlight, 
and represents exactly the conditions when 
“the angelic hosts’’ brought their glad 
tidings of great joy.” 
illustrations to “ In 
the Stable at Beth- 
lehem,” by Basil 
Mathews. 


“shepherds keeping their 


This is one of the 


OVER THE HILLS 


haben the hills and far away, 

‘Neath the bayonets’ gleam and the 
banners’ play, 

With prancing steed and lances gay, 

Over the hills and far away. 

Over the hills the livelong day, 

And the mighty host tread down the grass, 

And the birds are hushed as the trumpets 
pass, 

And the lovely hills send back again 

The clang and the hum of the armed men, 


* * * * 


Beyond the hills and far away, 

Where no bayonets gleam or trumpets 
bray, 

They silent sleep thro’ the fivelong day. 

Each stilly laid in eternal rest ; 

And the grass waves free o’er the steeled 
breast, 


And the birds sing fearless in their nest, 
Beyond the hills and far away. 


Far from the hills and far away, 

The women weep as the children play , 

They weep as the children kneel to pray, 

“ That father may come to his own to-day.” 

And the sun is bright on the smiling green, 

But the father’s face is still unseen, 

And sings from morn till eve the bird, 

But the father’s voice is still unheard ; 

And at night the children are laid to sleep, 

But the women they only can weep and 
weep; 

And they watch thro’ the lonely night and 
say, 

“Will they never come back, by night or 
day, 

From over the hills and far away?” 


W. 


[Reprinted from Volume I. of THE QUIVER.) 
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THE GREAT WAR 
“There is one solution of the difficul:y if M1d . 4 4 Y 
England will not bow to the Pope, a a 
solution | fear impending, and that is the | t & e 
terrible scourge of a Continental OF D IGHEST honours and 
: i i best positions have 
War, a war which will exceed in BOOK-KEE 
horrors any of the wars of the first DUNT. Postal Students. 
Empire . . until our enemies have COM for Book No. Home | 
crushed each other with mutual destruc- from the Secretary, Pitman's | 
1874 School, Southampton Row, 
tion.” —Cardinal Manning, London, W.C. 
READ 
REVOLUTION AND WAR | 
. 6, 
ps = SHEETS for the Hospital & 
5 
BRITAIN’S PERIL as for the Home. 
AND HER SECRET FOES 
Price One Shilling net. 
“A striking and v gorously written supported 
by a wealth of evidence that is exceedingly forcible 6° Home Spun s° 
d convincing—a work that all should read, Th a e 
STANLEY PAUL & CO., 
31 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. ct 3 
s 


; relarie 
H. BRISTOW WALLEN and HENRY G, COPELAND, 


The Marple tab on every sheet 


is a guarantee of reliability and 

value, while the softness and 

IN THE FIRING LINE of snowy whiteness of the sheets % hs | 
ON LAND AND SEA & speak for themselves. - ‘ 
| 
The Society's Old Boys are in 70 British Regi- | . There can be no more welcome - ; 
ments and in the Vessels of the British Flects. gift to a hospital than a supply 
6,000 have entered Merchant Service. *, of Marple Sheets, and they also «, 4 
1,200 Boys and Girls now being maintained. . form an ideal present for a friend. “. i. 
DONATIONS EARNESTLY SOLICITED | 
National Refuges for Homeless and Destitut TB, Spink 
Children, and the Training Ship ARETHUSA. ae 
Lo» 164 Shaftesbury Avenue, W.C. 


BUNIONS CURE 


BY A NEW 
INVENTIO 


POND’S TOE GLOVES (Patent applied for) 


The most scientific appliance ever invented for BUNIONS, INGROWN 


TOE-NAILS, and OVERLAPPING TOES. 


Athin Aluminium loop, covered with best Para Rubber, actsas a splint, gently correct .ng 
and gradually restoring the toe into its n mal position ; it fits either foot and can be 
wort Inany easy-fitting boot or shoe. POND'S TOE GLOVES are extremely light 


and phable, and can be washed without injury. Send outline of foot or size of boots. 


SPECIAL FREE TRIAL 
iad five days to readers PRICE 3/9 EACH. 
Money returned in full if not approved 


tioning THe Quiver. 


H. & POND, /xstrwment Maker. Castie Meadow, NORWICH. 
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SPECIAL OFFER. 


Send us 3d. and we 


wil forward you 
(in the U.K. a 
of samples f 
La-rola, Tvoth Paste, make use of. 
Ros Bloom, Soap, 
etc., for you to try, 


EMOLLIENT ever 


is the most effectual preparation they can possibly use. For 
those who wish to Improve their Complexion, and thereby their 
general appearance, La-rola is also the very best thing they can 
Its effects in removing all Roughness, Redness, 
Irritation, Chaps, etc., are almost Magical. Get a bottle at 
once from the nearest Chemist, and you will be delighted with 
it. Bottles 1/- 


M. BEETHAM & SON, (Dept. Q®), CHELTENHAM. 


If you value 
your 


you should use BEETHAM’S LA-ROLA, 
La-rola IS THE MOST PERFECT |) 

discovered for || 
Preserving the Skin and Complexion _ || 
from the Cold and Foggy Weather || 
usually experienced at this time of 
the year. Its special Action on the 
Sensitive Tissues enables the Skin to ||| 
practically defy all extremes of Heat || 
and Cold, or Winds, so that for all who | 
really desire to keep their Complexion in || 
perfect condition All the Year Round, ||| 


a-rola 


and 2/6 each, of all Chemists and Stores. || 


NO LANCING OR CUTTING 


BURG ESS’ LION OINTMENT. 


Cure rs after being given ‘by Hl 
eB for WOUN 


rt 
t tree tor P.O. trom 
don, Advice gratis, 


TWENTY 


different ingre lients are used in the 
MANUFACTURE of 


ILWORTH 


ORDON 


Self-generating Gas 
Lamps for the home. 


Absolute ly safe. easy to clean and operate, econ- 
omical in use, and of handsome 
design in solid brass, 


The DARGUE patent 
| Acetylene campo 


give apu te light without smell 
they 


5 to 8 hows on 
bize ot 
ne ipe:ior 
i cs, 
! boxes 
Wh Bas supplies 
argue Acetviene Lamps with burner, 
her fittings extra; filled asiliua- 
feated 146 7 


fa Autchen Garage Stabe. ete, 
fof whitch ave dlustrated mn our 


LIGHTING. 

Send a post-card for it to-day 
Dargue Acetylene Co. Lid., 
No. 16 Dargue Chambers, 
my Grey St.. Newcastle-on Tyne 
MONEY REFUNDED IF DISSATISFIED 


i 
} FREE BOOK ON COUNTRY 


Tomato Catsup 


and these being skilfully blended by our special 
process produce a Sauce fit for a_ king- 
unsurpa sed and ur isurpa ssable 


APPETISING, DIGESTIVE, DELICIOUS. 


Everywhere at 3d., 6d., 9d., and 1+ per bottle. 


G. BRANDAUER & Co. Ln. 
| CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 


SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


Attention 13 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box o 
either series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWGATE STREET, LONDON 
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}COMPANIONSHIP 
PAGES 


Conducted by ALISON 


B, 


Motto. 
Love Sorve One Anothe 


How, When and 
Where Corner, 
N » 1914 

Y DEAR CHUMS,—When in the happy 
M spring we fixed on our birthday celebra- 

tion, our ‘‘ Special Effort Day,’’ we little 

thought how things would be with us when it 
came. Most of my letter to you is written, but 
I waited to put in these first lines until the 
actual day was just over and a few of the 
letters I hoped for had come. 


mber 


The War-and our Special Effort 

Of course we were sure that the terrible 
events of the past month would affect our 
celebration greatly But I am cheered much 
by the earliest letters, and am certain that in 
our next chat I shall have to tell you that others 
have reached me also full of pleasure-giving 
tidings, and that manv have done their best to 
carry out plans laid long ago 

You boys and girls have such splendid British 
traditions to fulfil—to carry on in even finer 
fashion than our forefathers ! In whatever 
anxieties and stress we mav be, we have still to 
go on doing our duty asking God to help and 
guide us and to overrule all for His Kingdoin. 

It’s most awfully hard for many of us to 
realise, but it is true, that going on with 
our ordinary business—learning our lessons, 
doing our wage-carning, whatever it is, to the 
very best of our powers—is the finest thing 
we can do for our country. To keep our homes 
sunny and radiant in spite of all that may 
happen to cloud them; to fulfil as far as pos 
sible all the obligations into which we entered 
before the war—in fact, to be the quietest, 
steadiest, most efficient and loving people we 
can be—this is no little or unimportant business 

Of course it is what one would especially expect 
rom boys and girls with a comradeship like 
ours. Reading between the lines of the letters 
that have come, I see how you are responding 
to the call, and I am glad and proud to be your 
Companion 

And I scarcely need to remind vou that we 
must each do our uttermost to see that the col 
lective obligations of out Companionship are 
catried out to the letter We must, as a matter 
of honour, raise every penny that is needed for 
our children before the vear ends Reference 
lo the September magazine will show what was 


needed. Perhaps some ot our members and 
friends who have never felt able or wishful to 
contribute to the Violet Fund will now think 
of helping us. Every gift, however tiny, WILL 
help, and I shall take it, if you send, as a fresh 
assurance of affection and loyalty. 

We are creating splendid national funds ; 
we must all take care that in our eagerness to 
swell them we do not let our little funds, and 
small unostentatious pieces of work, suffer. 
They never needed our constancy and hard work 
so much as now. 

You will guess I was thinking often during 
the hours of Saturday of you, and trying to 
imagine the forms of service and busy-ness of 
many of you. Lots of you were thinking of me, 
as I have witness. ‘Thank you all so very much 
for your loving thoughts and for the help you 
gave. Next month I will set out, as fully as 
may be, the results of our Day, and give you 
some extracts from letters. So far I have 
received the following amounts : 

From HERIOT HUGHES, £2; BERTHA TYRRELL, 
2s. Od.; DorRotHy BUCKLEY, ss.; MARGARET 
HARDING, Is.; GREGORY, MADGE 
WILLIAMS, MARGERY and WEBB- 
and DiLys JONES, £3 1s. 6d. ; GRACTE 
WILLIS, 2s.; INEZ AGUILAR, 4s.; IrRIS and 
GWEN AGUILAR, Is. 6d. ; NAN RODGER, 2s. 6d. ; 
NELLIE RODGER, Is. 6d. ; JESSIE H. ANDERSON, 
EMILY PRETSELL, WINNIE ADAMS, 
ANNIE ANDERSON, JANIE M. CRAW- 
FORD, 2s. 6d.; WINNIE TOPLISs, 5s. 

A number of other contributions—imore or less 
regular gifts—are not included in this list, but 
will be given in the share-list at the usual time. 

Now— 


A Welcome, please, for New Members 

Jack ARNOLD WILKEY (age 12; New South 
Wales) writes : 

* IT have at last made up my mind to join the 
H.W.W.C. We have been taking THE QUIVER 
for about three vears, and I always read the 
Corner first. I live at L————, and it is 
one of the prettiest suburbs around Sydney. 
We are only seven miles from Sydney, but we 
are amongst the gum trees, turpentine trees, 
and mahogany trees. Besides these there are 
wattle, Flannel Flower, waratahs, native roses, 
and the Christmas bush. There are some 
beautiful birds flying about. A family of blue 
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wrens comes to our place quite often, and the 
kookaburra laughs when it is going to rain. I 
have one brother and one sister, Arthur and 
Jean. I like my sister very much; she is only 
two years old. I was very glad to read the good 
report of the little ones whom so many children 
help to support. If you will kindly admit me 
as a member I will try to help to support the 
children. We hope tor the success of the 
Corner.—I am, yours sincerely, 
“JACK WILKEY.”’ 

Jack's letter is a particularly well-written one, 
and we are delighted to have another excellent 
correspondent in Australia. 

ENID M. REEs (age 13; Mid-Wales) is a new 
friend who would like to correspond with a 
member abroad. She, too, promises to help 
our Fund. 

QUEENIE WILLIAMS (age 12; Cheshire) thought 
the Special Effort Day “a splendid idea, and I 
am going,’ she said, “to try and do my small 
share.” 

WINIFRED BAINBRIDGE (Notts) wrote after 
a long silence caused mainly by illness. She 
enclosed a coupon for her little six-year-old 
brother, WILFRED ROBERT. ‘ Bobbie wishes to 
join the H.W.W.C.” It is jolly for us to be 
getting so many of our smaller boys and girls in, 
isn’t it? And when there is a happy clan in 
home or town it is nice for all of us. 

Winifred wrote from Lines, where she was 
staying—at Sutton-on-Sea: ‘ About three miles 
inland there is a thatched church called Markby, 
the only one leftin England, I believe,”’ said Wini- 
fred. ‘‘ It is quite a small church. You enter 
into a small—room you might almost call it, 
which contains the font and an old oak chest. 
From this you go through a door in a wooden 
partition into the church itself. This contains 
an old-fashioned pulpit with the clerk’s desk 
underneath, and old-fashioned pews. There is 
a carved oak table for an altar and oak com 
munion rails crumbling to pieces with age. The 
church is never used now.” 

RoSA WATSON (age 14; Hertfordslure) said she 
had been reading our Pages for over two years, 
and would like to become a Companion. Writing 
after she had received her certificate Rosa said 
that her hobbies are stamp collecting and 
reading. She is lucky in having a study, or 

den,” of her own, with a desk and a book 
‘T also have an arm-chair up here, and, 
as you may be sure, I am as happy as a king on 
mv throne.” 

DoRIS MorrFAT (ave 16; South Wales) 1s 
another long-time reader of our magazine who 
has only just decided to join us. (What enor 
mous numbers there must be like her! I wish 
they would all hurry up and join!) Doris says 

‘We have a very nice garden, in which are 
some beautiful horse-chestnut trees with fruit 
just ripening. We have a fine big collie dog who 
is very faithful and obedient; and a little black 
Pomeranian dog, very mischievous, who often 
has playful fights with the cat who is very big 
and often more than a match for him I vo to 
the High School, and have just been in for the 
Central Welsh Board Examination, the result 
of which ts not yet out 

DONALD MCBRIDE (age 12) lives on the side 


case, etc. 


of Loch Lomond, and I am looking for a long 
and interesting letter from him soon 

Jacosp W. Apboo (age 18) joins us in West 
Africa. We hope he will write too. 

ELIZABETH MARGARET MARSHALL (age 9g: 
Perthshire) lives on a farm, and, judging by the 
little note accompanying her coupon, can Write 
interesting letters. Please send me one soon 
Lizzie. She sent a gift to our Fund with her 
coupon, 

MARJORIE OTTER (age 14; Yorks) wrote fora 
pendant when she had received ler certificate, 
“*T am sorry,” she noted, ‘“‘that I have not 
joined sooner so that I could have helped in 
our Special Effort Day.” 

A specially interesting letter reached me, witha 
coupon, from Kent. MABEL SMITH (age 
17) said : 

“T want to become one of your Companions, 
so I am sending the coupon filled in. I must tell 
you at the very beginning that I shall not be 
able to help very much financially, but I have 
found that there are many other wavs of helping 
a cause like that of the Violet Fund. I am at 
present an invalid, and I lie down all day long, 
but I am being cured slowly, and about this time 
next year, I have every hope, I shall be about 
again. You will wonder how I manage to write 
in ink. I have onlv latelv been allowed to do so, 
because I have to turn over a tiny bit, and that 
puts pressure on one side more than the other 
We have a nice garden with two hundred rose 
trees, two apple trees, and a plum tree. P.S.— 
I ought to tell you that I don’t take Tk QUIVER, 
but my grandma does, and she is staying 
with us. At present I am taking a magazine 
that costs a slulling monthly, but I am going to 
begin THE QUIVER with the new volume.’ 

Edith is very fond of dressing dolls, and said 
she was going to do one for the competition I 
hope she will try other competitions also. We 
shall watch for long letters, too 

HORACE PEMBERTON (age 18; 
not send a letter with his coupon. 
also will write betore long 

We must have one or two of our tar-away 
members’ letters this month Most of them 
were written in ignorauce of the war. They 
will liven us up, and vive us fresh lines of 
thought 


Devonshire) did 
I hope he 


A Motor Trip in South Africa 

* DEAR ALISON Perhaps vou would like to 
hear about a very pleasant motor drive | had 
during the holidays 

“My father is a country doctor, and I often 
vo out with him on some of his long calls 

“It had been very cold that week, and the 
mountains in the distance were covered with 
snow 

** Mother, father, and I left home that mormng 
early, and it was so cold that we had to wrap 
up well I sat behind, on the dicky seat, 
and as it is higher than the other seats I got 
the better view and more fresh air. The sun was 
just rising when we came to the top of a hill, 
and, looking down, the surrounding country 
looked hke a many-coloured mat To the 
left we could see a long range of mountalls— 
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QUIVER 


y 
“CLIFTON ” 
New Coat. 
Tailor-made to fit you. 


"ey" Nev, 28/6 


Measure Form Free 


“THE FASHION ” 


Rich Black Imitation 
Pony Skin Coat. 


42/6 


Good Quality, Silk Lined. 


BRITISH 


Therefore Reliable ! 


Madam! Save Cash by buying 
Direct. Our Winter Fabrics 
for Coats, Capes, Costumes, 
Blouses, etc., are the Correct 
Fashion and Exceptional Value. 
Garments tailor-made to fit you 
at Warehouse Prices. Wonder- 
ful Value in Furs. Patterns and 
Pashion Book Free. Write Now. 


§ Our Speciality. 


“MODENA” CLOTH. 
42 ins. wide, 96 per yard. 
tume or Winter Dress 
Smarter even than 
Fishionable Velour 

labrics. In 12 shades. 
Try our “Winona” 
Wool Serge in al! Colours, 
2/6 per yard. It is re- 

markable value. 


Costume Fabrics 
in Cloths, Tweeds, Serges, 
Cheviots, Whipcords. 
Also Dress Stuffs, Arti- 
ficial Silks, Cashmeres, 
&c., 1/4 to 3/6. 

Special Vatue in Blacks. 


Tartan Tweeds. 
In charming Designs and 
Colourings, 9/4 to 2/11 


Coat Cloths. 
Naps, New Velour Cloths, 
Mohair Curls, lovely 
qualities, 2/6 to 6/-. 


Charming Blousings. 
In Printed Crépes, Dyed 
Crépes, Silky Poplins, 
Tartan Checks, Velve- 
teens, Corduroys, Fancies, 
etc., 6}d. to 2/-. 

Fiannels, 

ett 


Flanne es, etc., for 
Army use, etc. 


Rich Black 
Coney Seal 


FURS. 


No. 1. 
Tie, 5/6 
Muft, 4/11 

No. 2. 
Tie, 6/11 
Mufl, 6/11 

No. 3. 
Wrap, 12/- 
Muti, 9/6 
Hat, 7/6 


WILL 


SOAP 


Because of its soothing emol- 
lient properties in all cases of 
irritation of the skin and 
scalp, especially when assist- 
ed by light touches of Cuti- 
cura Ointment, a fragrant, 
super-creamy emollient. 


SAMPLES FREE 


Our Fashion Catalogue is a Good Guide. 
Write now for one, 


HARTLEY & CO., 


The York 
17E E E DS. 


Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the World, Send post card te nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book ; 
Newbery, 27 Charterhouse Sq., London, Eng. ; R. 
Towns & Co., Sydney, N.S.W. | Lennon, Lid , Cape 
Town; Muller, Maclean & Co., Caleutta and Bom- 
bay ; Potter Drug and Chem Corp., Boston, U.S.A, 
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QUIVER 


Every home needs this 
famous Skin Remedy 
(See form at foot). 


For Eczema, Pimp! 


undreamt of | 
after doctors, 
Free Trial ofte 


A bottle of Antexema should find a place in every 
home The moment you are attacked by eczema, or 
suffer from a bad leg, bad hands, face spots, a rash, or 


es, Rashes 


vefore its discovery, and which succeed 
hospitals, and all else have failed. Tp. 
red below starts yourcure. Get it at enc 


Do your duty t ir skin and get Antexema to-day. Supplie 

skin irritation, apply Antexema. Instantly the teasing by all chemists and store Also of Boots Cash Chemists 

itching will stop, and soon your trouble will be ended a tas ivil Se avin Store “ Hare d Selfridge’s, Whitek 
~arke's, imothy hite’s, ‘ rug Co., an 

As surely as water puts out fire, just as surely Antexema at te. thd od. post free, 18. 

quenc hes the burning pain of eczema. Antexema from Antexema, Castle Laboratory, London, N.W. Also 1 

kills disease germs, heals sore p laces, and cures every India, Australasia, Cans aie, Africa, and Euro 

skin complaint. Accept our offer of Free Trial bottle 

Antexema cures every skin illness once and for all i n is orm 

Eczema, both dry, moist, and scaly, every variety of To Antexema, Castle Laboratory, London, N.W, 

rash, pimples, blotches, bad legs, bad hands, scalp lease send me family handbook, ** Skin Troubles,” for s 

troubles, and all sore, diseased, or irritated skin I enclose three penny stamps, also Free Trial of Ante 
Antexema Soap famous skin soay 


conditions are conquered by Antexema, a beautifully- 
compounded, non-greasy, liquid cream, which works NAME 
wonders, whatever your skin complaint. Greasy 

ointments are now entirely superseded by Antexema, | 

the great scientific skin cure, which possesses merits | Quiver, Nov. stg. 


ADDRESS 


REGISTERED TRADE MARK 


CONVENIENT, SANITARY, & ECONOMICAL, “VASELINE”’ 
is a reliable family friend of good standing, and no home medicine 
cupboard should be without “ VASELINE” in some form or 
unother. are cleanest and handtest to NO WASTE. 
For giving beautiful complexions—for healing all skin aftec- 
tions—for relieving Kheumatism and Neuralgia—there is a 
“ VASELINE " preparation for all these—and much more. You 
should never be without these “* VASELINE” Specialities :— 


“VASELINE” CAPSICUM VASELINE 
apsible_ tubes fetter an mustard For chappe is a nd lips, 
x plaster. To allay at s of the 
CARBOLATED WHITE MENTHOLATED 

“VASELINE” ‘SVASELINE” “ VASELINE 
best all antisepti Of absolute urity for ex colds in 
ressings. Le neuralyia, et 1. 


If not obtainable locally, any article will be sent Post Free to any address in 
the United Kingdom, upon receipt of Postal Order or Stamt Descriptive 
Booklet, containing many household hints and telling all about the 


Vaseline’ Preparations, post free. 


CHESEBROUGH MANUFACTURING Co. 
(Consolidated), 
42 Holborn Vieduct, LONDON, E.C. 


IN 


Vaseline 


ADVICE. 
For your own safety and satis- 
faction, always buy *Vaseline” 
in Chesebrough Co.s own 
original Tubes and packages. 
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THE COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 


the Hex River mountains—all shrouded in a 
dim haze at the base, while the summits were 
tipped with gleaming snow. . 

“When we were an hour from our destination 
we drove into a thick fog. 

“For a time it seemed like a very cold, 
doudy day with the rain drizzling in all direc- 
tions. I could hear the mist drip-dripping on 
the low bushes, and it was peculiar how cold 
we felt as soon as we got into the mist. 

“Now and again King Sol penetrated through 
the mist and sent some of his sunbeams into 
the darkness below. It was very pretty then, to 
see the mist hanging in drops on the grasses 
and spider webs. They seemed to be sprinkled 
with diamonds, and when we came to a par- 
ticularly even green field it looked like a bed 
ot precious stones. 

“When we got quite out of the mist I felt as 
[I imagine a tall pine does which is covered with 
frost. The mist was on my eyes, hair, coat, and 
even my hat pins! My face seemed as if it had 
been sprayed with iced water, and the mist 
hung in drops from my hat pins and made my 
clothes look quite grey. 

“ Mother said I looked like a mountain tipped 
with snow. When we reached our destination 
-yeryone laughed at the ‘ mountain on behind.’ 
Coming back it was very interesting to notice 
the difference along the road. The dew and 
mist on the bushes and grass had almost 
gone, and the spiders were busily building new 
webs 

“It was almost hot then, and we were glad that 
we had gone so early, else we should have ‘ missed 
the mist and only viewed the view!’ . . . 

“With love and best wishes from 

“ LETTY VERSFELD.” 


News from Jamaica 

‘MY DEAR ALtson,—The Special Effort Day 
is very near, and if I do not write now you may 
not get this in time, and I would like it to reach 


you by the 5th. I wish you and the Corner every 
success, and hope we will soon be able to add 
another to our family. I enclose 4s. in a Postal 
Order ; please accept the small gift with all good 
wishes. 

“You will see by my address that I am at the 
same place as Gwen; we have all come up here 
for our summer holidays. It is just grand, and 
the climate is lovely. Our house is right on top 
of a hill, and we are surrounded by hills. The 
scenery is really beautiful, but the fog at times 
is so titick that some cottages that are near 
cannot be seen. We go for some fine walks; the 
only drawback is the long hill we have to go 
up from the gate to the house. 

“Isn't the war a sad affair? I do hope it will 
soon be ended. Such a lot of Jamaicans went 
to England fhis year; my father amongst them. 
[ am afraid they will not find it easy getting 
a passage back. It is an anxious time for all. 

“With all good wishes to you and the children, 
yours very sincerely, “INEZ AGUILAR.” 


Before saying ‘“‘ Good-bye " for another month, 
I want to ask you to send me not fewer but 
more letters than ever. Send me rays of bright- 
ness to pass on. ‘Tell me of your thoughts and 
of your experiences. Let us make our comrade- 
ship richer, and our Corner more useful than it 
has been, and please don't forget I need your 
Competition gifts for those little London in- 
valids far, far more than before ! 


Our Letter Prizes, by the way, go to LETTY 
VERSFELD (South Africa) and JACK WILKEY 
(Australia). 

Ivy SLESSER, ERICA WELSH, ISABEL DOBSON, 
NORAH and MARY Situ, BETTy AVLWARD, 
JOCELYN MAY StEPHENSON—please 
accept my special thanks for cards and letters. 

Every good wish for ° 
you all. 

Your friend and 
Companion, 


THE MODERN GIRL’S HERO 


areal girl has great admiration for 
the men at the front, but special 
glory surrounds the fearless aviator in his 
risky work. This month’s Givl’s Realm has 
a fine article on ‘‘ The Modern Girl's Hero,” 
illustrated by pictures of military biplanes, 
etc, 

By ihe way, this issue of the Girl’s Realm 

the first of a new volume—is a particu- 
larly attractive number, and every girl 
reader of Tue QOviver ought to obtain a 
copy of the sister magazine. 

The fiction is strong : two new serials are 
started, one——‘ Greenmantle ’’—being a tale 
of love and war, and the other—‘‘ Person- 
ly Conducted ”’ narrating the experiences 
fa girl guide on the Continent of Europe. 

We all remember the position of Italy in 
this great war, but most of us do not know 


the romantic story of the Montenegrin prin- 
cess who is now Italy’s Queen. An intimate 
article by a Russian princess, entitled ‘‘ Her 
Majesty Queen Elena of Italy,”’ the 
November Givl’s Realm, tells the story. 
Every girl will love to read how this beau- 
tiful and good woman and mother came to 
her own. 

How will the war affect girls in the future ? 
This is the subject of an informing article 
by the Editor, “ After the War,” whilst 
there are many other features equally 
attractive. 

I want every girl reader of Tur OvIVER 
to have a copy of this month’s Girl's Realm, 
To those who cannot obtain a copy trom 
their booksellers | shall be glad to send a 
free copy if they will send me a post card. 

Tue Eprror, 
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A PLEA FOR NON-COMBATANTS 


The Crutch-and-Kindness League Page 


By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


HEN Shakespeare said that if to do were as 
easv as to know what ’twere good to do, 
chapels had been churches, and poor men’s 

cottages princes’ palaces—then he was at his 
old trick of thieving, picking the brains of others 
without acknowledgment. ‘There was nothing 
original : it had all been said, and said better, by 
St. Paul, long, long betore. 

There is the present mad, sad war, for instance. 
For thirteen years—since the South African 
trouble—I had no idea till now of how many 
generals and strategists we had been rearing on 
the home field. ‘Their name is legion; with a 
box of matches or a few drops of beer they can 
show exactly what the brave fellows at the front 
ought to do or not do, so that one wonders at the 
haughty crassness of the Government in not 
transporting immediately such knowing ones to 
the firing line. And there is the overlapping otf 
the best of works on the part of good, noble, selt 
sacrificing, enthusiastic men and women, every- 
one with his or her panacea, and all too busy and 
earnest to find time for a glance at what others 
are doing, or consult the specialist as to what 
were best to do. It is our way, and somehow 
works out all right in the end, for there is 
honesty, love and devoted loyalty in it all, yet 
it is sometimes rather perplexing. 

Taking a broad view, however, the shudder 
runs through us as we read of the cruel, mur- 
derous, barbaric treatment of the feeble—old 
men, women and children. Non-combatants 
are these all, and every strong, righteous soul 
holds them to be exempt from the horrors of 
war, knowing that a day of reckoning must come 
on all who break this solemn and merciful rule. 
But what about the non-combatants who are out 
of the mélee, not through age or sex, but just 
because they cannot fight even if they would— 
crippled children, for example ? Are these to be 
neglected while the armies of health and strength 
go sweeping on to victories? There is not a 
brave, strong heart, in man or woman anywhere, 
which could tolerate this for a moment. Yet 
even these need reminding; it is possible to 
be so wrapt in gazing on the mountain top as 
to forget for a time the poor, suffering little 
mites who are very patiently lying in the low 
ille 

Which brings me to the point of my rumina 
tions. The genius of the Crutch-and-Kindness 
League lies in every member taking a lame child 
under his or her care—writing a monthly letter to 
the small sufferer—and every one is at liberty to 
choose (from out of more than twelve thousand 
child-cripples in London alone) whether it is 


to be a bov or a girl It is very natural, 
perhaps, that the choice should mostly be for 
1 girl. She is the weaker vessel in every way 


and the longer she lives the rougher must be her 
lot; it says something tor us that our hearts 


instinctively go out to where the loss is heaviest 
and the suffering keenest. 

But what about the boys? They decidedly 
are not made up of “ sugar and spice and ail 
that’s nice’’—your boy never is—but all the 
same I question the ingredients of “ snips and 
snails and puppy-dogs’ tails!" It is an ex. 
hausted libel, as is the way with people who 
having said a good thing, slur off the next with 
something careless. Boys are just boys, all the 
world over, and in spite of the frailty of the poor, 
crippled lads, there is good stuff in them which a 
touch of sympathy can bring out wondrously. 
Never was a physically feebler child brought into 
the world than little Isaac Newton, but we all 
know how the ages have benefited by the care 
and kindness given him; and just so, in its 
measure, can it be with every boy-cripple. 

May I put in a word, then, on their behalf? 
When members join the League, many are good 
enough to leave the choice of protégé to Sir John 
Kirk, but more express their preference for a 
girl. I confess to a sneaking sympathy with 
this myself, but, whatever my heart may say, my 
head at present goes out in pity for the many dear 
little suffering fellows who have no kind friend 
to write them from out of the big wide world of 
health. My hope is that this hint may be sufh- 
cient, and that new members will express a lean 
ing in this direction as often as they can. 

A few suggestions of the aims and objects of 
the Crutch-and-Kindness League I have already 
given, but all further particulars of this most 
helpful and merciful work (which can be under- 
taken by anyone, in any part of the world) may 
be had for a stamp from Sir John Kirk, J.P. 
Director and Secretary, Ragged School Union 
32 John Street, Theobald’s Road, London, 
we. 


NEW MEMBERS FOR THE MONTH 


Miss M. Addison, Rayleigh, Essex 
Miss E. E. Cox, Birkdale, Southport 


¢ Mrs. Elliott, Wagin, Western Australia. 
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Miss Finlayson Friends), Adelaide, 
Australia, 

Mr. Sam Harper, Buckland, Auckland, N.Z. 

Misses Mona and Stella Ireland, Toronto, Canada. 

Miss Nellie James, Dunedin, N.Z. ; Miss Lily Jarmin, 
Shudy, Cambndge 

Miss V. Lewis, Nelson, N.Z. 

Miss Rose Martin, Recess, co, Galway: 
nard, Mutley, Plymouth 

Miss Dorothy Raney, Somkele, Zululand ; Miss Alice 
Rowe, Broxbourne, Herts; Miss M. W Rushbrook, 
Auckland, N.Z 

Mr. J. C. Salisbury, Nelson, N.Z.; 
Smith, Newent, Glos 


(Group of 


Mrs. May- 


Miss Emily 


Misses Winnie Smart, Lily Standing, and Carne 


Weller, Forest Hill 
Miss Welsby and a Fric 
Mrs. Arthur Wood, Mowbray, Cape 
Mr. 3, Yates, Chester, 


nd, Wellington, N.Z. 
fown, 
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ESTABLISHED UPWARDS OF 60 YEARS. 


9 Dr. DE JONGH’S 


LIGHT-BROWN 


COD LIVER OIL 


Is the most reliable in weakness and disease; it 
acts promptly, is undiluted, consequently is the 
most active and economical of all remedies. 


FOR DISEASES “Tt will sustain life when every- 
thing else fails.” 

OF THE Sir G. D, GIBB, Bart., M.D. 

TH ROAT ‘4 pint of Dr. de Jongh’s Oil is 

ANDO of more value than a quart of any 

other.” 

CHEST. M.D. 

Of all Chemists, in Imperial Capsuled Bottles. 


Half Pints, 2s. 6d.; Pints, 4s. 9d.; Quarts, 9s. 
Sole Consigners— 


ANSAR, HARFORD & Co., Ltd., 182, Gray's Inn Rd., London, 


Incontestably proved by more than SIXTY YEARS’ MEDICAL EXPERIENCE 


—— to be 
The Purest. The most Palatable. 
The most Easily Digested. The most Speedily Efficacious. 


CONSUMPTION & DISEASES OF THE CHEST. 


It has long been a well-established fact that Dr. DE JONGH'’S 
LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL produces to the fullest 
extent the curative effects of the remedy. Hence the im- 


portance of its administration in CONSUMPTION and DISEASES OF 

THE CHEST, so that invaluable time may not be lost through the 

use oi Cod Liver Oils deficient in the most active properties of 
the medicine. 

Innumerable medical opinions attest the superiority of Dr. DE JONGH’S OIL. 


Sole Consignees: ANSAR, HARFORD & Co., Ltd., 
182, Gray’s Inn Road, LONDON, W.C. 
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Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. 


THE FAILURE OF EXPERIMENTS TO 
SUBSTITUTE other fish, or animal, or vegetable 
oils, or fatty substances, or artificially to mix or 
combine or introduce chemical elements, or to 
refine or improve, by taking away supposed im- 
purities or useless principles, which in fact may be 
essential or powerful curative constituents, tends to 
strengthen and confirm the prevailing conviction, 
that no one, but several, or all of the components 
existing in this Oil in its pure and normal state, 
unite in producing its marvellous beneficial results. 


The importance, therefore, of administering this natural 


medicine in a perfectly pure condition cannot be 


too strongly inculcated. 


THE EXTRAORDINARY VIRTUES OF THIS 
MEDICINE IN CONSUMPTION OF THE 
LUNGS are fully established. Administered in 
time, and steadily persevered in, it has not only 
the power of subduing all disposition to phthisis, 
but of arresting the development of tubercles; or, 
when the disease has advanced to the developed 
form, it has accomplished, in numerous instances, 
a complete cure. 


Dr. HARDWICK, Medical Officer of Health, Paddington, 
wrote :—-‘*/n the class of tubercular diseases, including Consumption 
so prevalent in our great centres of population, the use of 
Dr. DE JONGH'S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER is 
attended with manifold advantages: and 1 know of no therapeuti 
agent, which, in connection with judicious sanitary measures, ts 
better calculated to stay the ravages of these great consuming plagues 
of the British Islands. 
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Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. 


DISEASES OF THE THROAT, CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, ASTHMA. 


In Diseases of the Throat the efficacy of this Oil is 
remarkably manifested. 


Sirk G. DuncAN Grppr, Bart., M.D., LL.D., Physician 
and Lecturer on Forensic Medicine, Westminster Hospital :— 
‘7 have found Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil a 
remedy of great power in the treatment of many affections of the 
Throat and Larynx, espectally in Consumption of the latter, where 
it, will sustain life when everything else fails.” 


RHEUMATISM, GOUT, SCIATICA. 


Medical men concur generally in extolling this 
remedy as far surpassing the most celebrated in re- 


lieving and curing CHRONIC RHEUMATISM, 
GOUT and SCIATICA. 


Dr. SCHENK, of Siegen: —‘* Oil ought to be considered 
as a spectfic tn rheumatic and gouty diseases. It heals all chronic 
and painful affections of the human bodv, wherever they are seated, 
whether internal or external, tf they have originated in Rheumatism 
and Gout, as surely and certainly as bark cures intermittent fever.” 


DISEASES OF THE SKIN. 


In these distressing and unsightly complaints, the 
curative effects of this Oil, after a few weeks’ ad- 
ministration, have been so remarkable, that this safe 
and simple remedy is now regarded almost as a specific 
in the most prevalent affections of this nature. 
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Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Cod Liver Oil. 


Mr. THoMaAsS Hunt, Surgeon to the Western Dispensary 
for Diseases of the Skin, London :—* // there is any one medicine 
which ts at all to be compared with arsenic in tts power over 
skin diseases, that medicine is the Cod Liver Oil sold in bottles as 


Dr. De Jongh’s Oil.” 


GENERAL DEBILITY. 


In addition to its remedial virtues in active disease, 
this Oil possesses powerful nutritive and restorative 


properties. 


Mr. B. CLARKE, Surgeon, who suffered from dangerous 


debility, wrote ** After the Pale Oil, 
could think of had failed, with little strength remaining, 1 tried, 


and all other remedi 


merely as a@ last resort, Dr. De Jongh’s Light-Brown Ot/. 71 recetved 
immediate relief; within twelve hours I bevsan to improve, and 


its use was the means of my restoration to health” 


DR. DE JONGH’S LIGHT-BROWN COD LIVER OIL 
is sold only in Imperial Half-Pints, 2,6; Pints, 4,9; Quarts, 9 


Capsuled and Labelled with his Stamp and Signature, 
WITHOUT WHICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE GENUINE, 


By most respectable Chemists ana Druggists throughout the Wi 


SOLE CONSIGNEES 


ANSAR, HARFORD & CO., Ltd., 
182, GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 


CAUTION— Beware of unprincipled attempts to substitute worthless preparation 
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THE RELIABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 
Doctors and the public in all parts of the world have 
used it with unvarying success for over 60 years. 


THE BEST REMEDY KNOWN FOR 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS. 


Acts like a charm Effectually cuts short attacks of SPASMS, 


in DIARRHGA, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, 


A true palliative in NEURALGIA, TOOTHACHE, 
and other bowel RHEUMATISM, GOUT. 
complaints. Of all Chemists: 


1/1), 2/0, 4/0. 
Always ask for a 
“DR. COLLIS BROWNE.” 


«GENUINE GALAXY BARGAIN BALE 


CONTAINING 


BLANKETS, 


OFFERED MONEY 

BELOW RETURNED 
IN FULL IF 

PRICES. SATISFIED. 


The lot, packed free, and sent on receipt of amount. 
2 quatery BLANKETS, soft, warm, and 


mforts lipped with « 
2 HOMESPUN MEATHER-COLOURED BLANKETS, 
ett by in., bordered 


2 YORKSHIRE COMBED WHITE TWILLED BLANKETS, 
thick, warm, soft, and comfortable, well finished and edged, size 51 in. 


by 70 in. 


2 LARGE COLOURED SHETLAND a 
ve very a arab quality, soft, warm, and “REE 
comfortable, fu th 


2 WARM WOOLLEN "BLANKETS. soft Twill 


make, eplendir quality, size 82 in, by 54 in., 
weight 5 Ibs. Very wat = 
CREAM. COLOURED WARM, FINE 
QUALITY CRIB soft as velvet. 


Wash well, and beautif h, fulls 


12 WHITE BEDROOM roves 
GIVEN WITH EACH PARC 


All orders executed in rotation as they arrive by post, 
Illustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Hearthrugs, Quilts. Table Linen, Bedsteads, Overmantels, Curtains, 
Blankets, &c., Post Free if. mr alton 


F. HODGSON & SONS, WOODSLEY RD., LEEDS. 
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THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


which has now borne the stamp of Public approval for 


OVER FORTY YEARS 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, 
REFRESHING & INVIGORATING 


THERE is no si mple Tr, safer or more agreeable aperient which will, by 
natural means, get rid of dangerous waste matter, without depressing 
the spirits or the vitality 
IT 1S VERY Biliousness, Sick Headache, Constipation, 
BENEFICIAL IN Errors in Diet— Eating or Drinking, Thirst, 
ALL CASES OF Giddiness, Rheumatic or Gouty Poison, 
Feverish Cold with High Temperature and 

Quick Pulse, and Feverish Conditions generally. 

It is everything you could wish as a Simple and Natural 
Health-giving Agent. 
It can be safely used every day even by invalids and children, 

The best of all household remedies at all times. 


Gentle and safe in its action, it does not cause griping or 
weakness. Always keep it in the house or in your travelling bag, 
in readiness for emergencies 


PREPARED ONLY BY 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., “Fruit Salt” Works, London, S.E. 


Sold by Chemists and Stores throughout the World. 


MADAME Ganare 


PROCTORS. 
TU 
PINE ELYPTUS 


Broncho-Laryngeal. 


For For 


CHEST, ASTHMA, 
DIGESTIVE THROAT, re COUGH, 
‘The Premier Biscuit of Great VOICE, \57 CATARRH 


Britain.” 
Boxes, Lye 


I t ing “Pi nelypt us.” 


Sold by Chemists 


A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, TEACHERS, Oe 


Kills all Nits “Wy 

and Vermin 
in the Hair. 

\ Rankin & Co., Kilmarnock. 


Of all Chemiata 


lower 100 yeara 


c.a.t x 6-10.) Printep anp Puptisnep py Cassert & Company, Liwrtep, La Savuvace, BG 


ec 
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| ENOS 
HEALTH-CIVING, 

REFRESHING: 
INVIGORAT 

a 
| A Favourite Everywhere p | 
NKIN'S 
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